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Important Safety Information for EVISTA® (raloxifene HCI tablets) 


You should not take EVISTA if you have had or are at risk for getting blood clots in the legs, lungs 
or eyes, as it may increase the risk of blood clots. Stop taking EVISTA and call your doctor if you 
have leg pain or warmth, swelling of the legs, hands or feet, chest pain, shortness of breath or a 
sudden vision change, as these may be signs of a blood clot. Being unable to move around for long 
periods may increase this risk. If you will need to be still for a long time, talk to your doctor about 
ways to reduce the risk of blood clots. 


EVISTA does not increase the risk of a heart attack or stroke in women who have had or are at risk 
for a heart attack; however; EVISTA increases the likelihood of dying from stroke in these women, 
should one occur. Before taking EVISTA tell your doctor if you have had a stroke, a mini-stroke, 
irregular heartbeat, high blood pressure, heart attack, history of smoking, or believe you have 
other risk factors for stroke or a heart attack. 
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Treat your osteoporosis your way 








EVISTA lets me treat my osteoporosis at any time of day, 
with or without food. 


| know it’s important to treat my osteoporosis. And with EVISTA, if | want to take it 
with breakfast, lunch or dinner, | can. Since it’s a daily pill, | take it at the same time 
every day, so | can remember to take it with my calcium and vitamin D. That’s why 
EVISTA is my osteoporosis medicine. 


EVISTA has been prescribed for over 10 years to treat and prevent osteoporosis in 
women past menopause. 


EVISTA increases bone mineral density, and reduces the risk of spinal fractures. 


Go to osteomyway.com to find out more. Ask your doctor if EVISTA is right for you. 


Before Taking EVISTA 

EVISTA is not right for everyone. You should only take prescription EVISTA if you are past 
menopause. Before taking EVISTA, talk to your doctor about all your medical conditions. If you 
are pregnant, nursing or may become pregnant, do not take EVISTA, as it may cause fetal harm. 
Women with liver or kidney disease should use EVISTA with caution. EVISTA should not be 
taken with estrogens in the form of pills, patches or injections. 


Side Effects 

Side effects may include hot flashes, leg cramps, swelling, flu-like symptoms, joint pain, and 
sweating. You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see next page for additional information about EVISTA. 


Partnership For Prescription Assistance 
JB, 


1-888-77-EVISTA ( es If you need assistance with prescription costs, help may be available 


Visit www.pparx.org or Call 1-8884PPA-NOW 


EVISTA" is a registered trademark of Eli Lilly and Company. RA-64460A 0510. Printed in the USA. ©2010 Lilly USA, LLC. All rights reserved. 





Information for Patients About 


EVISTA® 


(raloxifene hydrochloride tablets) 
Tablets for Oral Use 


Please read the information carefully that comes with 
EVISTA before you start taking it and each time you refill your 
prescription. The information may have changed. This 
information does not take the place of talking with your 
doctor about your medical condition or treatment. Talk 
with your doctor about EVISTA when you start taking it and 
at regular checkups. 


What is the most important 
information | should know about EVISTA? 


Serious and life-threatening side effects can occur 
while taking EVISTA. These include blood clots and dying 
from stroke: 


¢ Increased risk of blood clots in the legs (deep vein 
thrombosis) and lungs (pulmonary embolism) have been 
reported with EVISTA. Women who have or have 
had blood clots in the legs, lungs, or eyes should not 
take EVISTA. 


«Women who have had a heart attack or are at risk for 
a heart attack may have an increased risk of dying from 
stroke when taking EVISTA. 


1. Before starting EVISTA, tell your doctor if you have 
had blood clots in your legs, lungs, or eyes, a stroke, 
mini-stroke (transient ischemic attack), or have an 
irregular heartbeat. 


2. Stop taking EVISTA and call your doctor if you have: 
* leg pain or a feeling of warmth in the lower leg (calf). 
¢ swelling of the legs, hands, or feet. 


«sudden chest pain, shortness of breath, or coughing 
up blood. 


¢ sudden change in your vision, such as loss of vision or 
blurred vision. 


3. Being still for a long time (such as sitting still during 
a long car or airplane trip or being in bed after surgery) 
can increase your risk of blood clots. (See “What 
should | avoid if | am taking EVISTA?”) 


What is EVISTA? 


EVISTA is a type of prescription medicine called a Selective 
Estrogen Receptor Modulator (SERM). EVISTA is for women 
after menopause, and has more than one use: 


¢ Osteoporosis: EVISTA treats and prevents osteoporosis 
by helping make your bones stronger and less likely 
to break. 


¢ Invasive Breast Cancer: If you have osteoporosis or are 
at high risk for breast cancer, EVISTA can be used to 
lower your chance of getting invasive breast cancer. 
EVISTA will not totally get rid of your chance of getting 
breast cancer. Your doctor can estimate your risk 
of breast cancer by asking you about risk factors, including: 


* your age (getting older). 
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¢ family history of breast cancer in your mother, sister, 
or daughter. 
¢a history of any breast biopsy, especially an abnormal 
biopsy. 
You and your doctor should talk about whether the 
possible benefit of EVISTA in lowering your chance 
of getting invasive breast cancer is greater than its 
possible risks. 
EVISTA is not for use in premenopausal women (women who 
have not passed menopause). 


Who should not take EVISTA? 
Do not take EVISTA if you: 
¢have or have had blood clots in your legs, lungs, or 
eyes. Taking EVISTA may increase the risk of getting 
blood clots. 
*are pregnant or could become pregnant. EVISTA could 
harm your unborn child. 


* are nursing a baby. It is not known if EVISTA passes into 
breast milk or what effect it might have on the baby. 


What should | tell my doctor before taking EVISTA? 
EVISTA may not be right for you. Before taking EVISTA, tell 
your doctor about all your medical conditions, including if you: 
«have had blood clots in your legs, lungs, or eyes, a 
stroke, mini-stroke (TlA/transient ischemic attack), or 
a type of irregular heartbeat (atrial fibrillation). 
ehave had breast cancer. EVISTA has not been fully 
studied in women who have a history of breast cancer. 


¢ have liver or kidney problems. 


¢have taken estrogen in the past and had a high increase 

of triglycerides (a kind of fat in the blood). 

*are pregnant, planning to become pregnant, or breast- 

feeding (see “Who should not take EVISTA?”). 

Tell your doctor about all medicines you take, including 
prescription and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and 
herbal supplements. Know the medicines you take. Keep a 
list of them and show it to your doctor and pharmacist each 
time you get a new medicine. Especially tell your doctor if 
you take*: 

¢ warfarin (Coumadin®, Jantoven®) 

If you are taking warfarin or other coumarin blood 
thinners, your doctor may need to do a blood test when 
you first start or if you need to stop taking EVISTA. 
Names for this test include “prothrombin time,” 
“pro-time,” or “INR.” Your doctor may need to adjust the 
dose of your warfarin or other coumarin blood thinner. 


¢ cholestyramine 
* estrogens 
EVISTA should not be taken with cholestyramine 
or estrogens. 
How should | take EVISTA? 
* Take EVISTA exactly how your doctor tells you to. 


* Keep taking EVISTA for as long as your doctor prescribes 
it for you. It is not known how long you should keep 
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taking EVISTA to lower your chance of getting invasive 
breast cancers. 


¢ It is important to get your refills on time so you do not 
run out of the medicine. 


* Take one EVISTA tablet each day. 
¢ Jake EVISTA at any time of the day, with or without food. 


¢To help you remember to take EVISTA, it may be best to 
take it at about the same time each day. 


¢ Calcium and vitamin D may be taken at the same time as 
EVISTA. It is important to take calcium and vitamin D, 
as directed by your physician, to prevent or treat 
osteoporosis. 


*lf you miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. 
However, if it is almost time for your next dose, skip the 
missed dose and take only your next regularly scheduled 
dose. Do not take two doses at the same time. 


What should | avoid while taking EVISTA? 


¢ Being still for a long time (such as during long trips or 
being in bed after surgery) can increase the risk of.blood 
clots. EVISTA may add to this risk. If you will need to be 
still for a long time, talk with your doctor about ways to 
reduce the risk of blood clots. On long trips, move 
around periodically. Stop taking EVISTA at least 3 days 
before a planned surgery or before you plan on being still 
for a long time. You should start taking EVISTA again 
when you return to your normal activities. 


* Some medicines should not be taken with EVISTA (see 
“What should | tell my doctor before taking EVISTA?”). 


What are the possible side effects of EVISTA? 


Serious and life-threatening side effects can occur 
while taking EVISTA. These include blood clots and dying 
from stroke: 


«Increased risk of blood clots in the legs (deep vein 
thrombosis) and lungs (pulmonary embolism) have been 
reported with EVISTA. Women who have or have 
had blood clots in the legs, lungs, or eyes should not 
take EVISTA. 


Women who have had a heart attack or are at risk for a 
heart attack may have an increased risk of dying from 
stroke when taking EVISTA. 


See “What is the most important information | should 
know about EVISTA?” 


The most common side effects of EVISTA are hot flashes, 
leg cramps, swelling of the feet, ankles, and legs, flu 
syndrome, joint pain, and sweating. Hot flashes are more 
common during the first 6 months after starting treatment. 

These are not all the side effects of EVISTA. Tell your 
doctor about any side effect that bothers you or that does not 
go away. Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


What else should | know about EVISTA? 


¢ Do not use EVISTA to prevent heart disease, heart attack, 
or strokes. 
¢ To get the calcium and vitamin D you need, your doctor 
may advise you to change your diet and/or take 
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supplemental calcium and vitamin D. Your doctor may 
suggest other ways to help treat or prevent osteoporosis, 
in addition to taking EVISTA and getting the calcium and 
vitamin D you need. These may include regular exercise, 
stopping smoking, and drinking less alcohol. 


«Women who have hot flashes can take EVISTA. EVISTA 
does not treat hot flashes, and it may cause hot flashes in 
some women. (See “What are the possible side effects 
of EVISTA?”) 


* EVISTA has not been found to cause breast tenderness or 
enlargement. If you notice any changes in your breasts, 
Call your doctor to find out the cause. Before starting and 
while taking EVISTA you should have breast exams 
and mammograms, as directed by your doctor. Because 
EVISTA does not eliminate the chance of developing 
breast cancers, you need these examinations to find 
any breast cancers as early as possible. 


* EVISTA should not cause spotting or menstrual-type 
bleeding. If you have any vaginal bleeding, call your 
doctor to find out the cause. EVISTA has not been found 
to increase the risk for cancer of the lining of the uterus. 


¢Women in Clinical trials have taken EVISTA for up to 
eight years. 


How should | store EVISTA? 
¢ Store EVISTA at 68°F to 77°F (20°C-25°C). 


*Keep EVISTA and all medicines out of the reach 
of children. 


General Information about 
the safe and effective use of EVISTA 


Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other 
than the ones listed. Do not use EVISTA for a condition for 
which it was not prescribed. Do not give your EVISTA to 
other people, even if they have the same symptoms you have. 
It may harm them. 

This is a summary of the most important information 
about EVISTA. If you would like more information about 
EVISTA, talk with your doctor. You can ask your doctor or 
pharmacist for information about EVISTA that is written 
for health professionals. For more information, call 
1-800-545-5979 (toll-free) or go to the following website: 
www.evista.com. 


*The brands listed are trademarks of their respective 
Owners and are not trademarks of Eli Lilly and Company. The 
makers of these brands are not affiliated with and do not 
endorse Eli Lilly and Company or its products. 


Literature issued October 30, 2008 


Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis, IN 46285, USA 


Copyright © 1997, 2008, Eli Lilly and Company. 
All rights reserved. 
Based on Medication Guide PV 3125 AMP PRINTED IN USA 
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10 Questions. the Florida governor 
discusses the Gulf oil spill and his Senate bid. 
Charlie Crist will now take your questions 


Will BP do what's right to fix 
the damage it has caused with 
its oil spill? 

Elora Matthias, 

SYDNEY 

I hope so. To witness this is 
frustrating. I spent Memo- 
rial Day weekend in the Pan- 
handle of Florida, where some 
of the most beautiful beaches | 
on the planet exist, and the | 
notion that oil would come 
up on those beaches is the last | 
thing anybody wants. | 


What should the role of an 
elected official be during a 
disaster like the oil spill? 

Caitlin Burke, OSTEEN, FLA. | 
To provide leadership, to 
be where the situation 
is, to provide the kind of 
comfort that [demonstrates] 
that people are not alone. 
I’m nota scientist, so how 
to plug the hole is not my 
expertise. But making sure 
people are made whole in 
the wake of this disaster is 
incredibly important. 


How difficult was it to leave the 
Republican Party? 
David Hutchinson, 

KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
I’ve been a Republican my 
entire life. When you make 
a decision like that, it’s not 
something that you do lightly. 
But it just came to the point 
where it was obvious that 
Washington is stuck in grid- 
lock. There’s a lot of “party 
first.” The purpose of good 
government is to fight for 
people, not the party. 





What are the pros and cons of 
running as an independent? 
Kevin Waters, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Florida is an enormous state. 
We have 67 counties and 


6 


almost 20 million people, so 
the con is that you don’t have 
that natural infrastructure 
that the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party would provide. 
There’s also a financial aspect 
to it. The parties support 
their candidate, and they do 
so ina very healthy way. On 
the pro side, it’s liberating. 


| Tremendously so. 


Do you still consider your 
support for the stimulus to have 
been the right choice? 

Ellis Johnson II, peTROIT 
Without a doubt. People at the 
time were fearful of our entire 
economy falling off the cliff. 
And we had to do something 
to give the patient a jolt, if 
you will. My dad is a family 
doctor, so a lot of times I look 





| America’s economy was a pa- 
tient, it needed drastic help. 


| Will people still remember the 
Tea Party in 20 years? 
Justin Powlison, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
I think we'll remember it. It’s 
good when we have people 
participating in democracy, 
and clearly that’s part of what 
| the Tea Party movement is 
| about. It wants less govern- 
ment and more freedom. 


Does the space program need 
to be saved? 
| Jenn Johnson, TITUSVILLE, FLA. 
| Itisin need of saving. While 
| the shuttle program is being 
| phased out, it’s important that 
| we go on to the next program. 
| There are about 7,000 jobs 


at things through that lens. If | directly at stake on the Space 





Coast. These are some of the 
best and brightest minds in 
the world. Florida needs to 
protect those jobs. 


Is our current political polariza- 


| tion temporary or permanent? 








Chad Dominicis, M1AM1 | 
I don’t think we know. It’s 
clearly polarized now. There’s 
all this bickering back and 
forth. People want our leaders 
to be better than that, to rise 
above it. If we're just arguing 
with each other, how are we 
making progress? 


Why don’t you support same- 
sex marriage? 
Rick Kerby, 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
I've always felt that marriage is 
a traditional [thing] between a 
man anda woman. If you want 
to have couples or partners 
who want to reside together 
{in civil unions], I don’t have 
a problem with that. It’s also 
important that you have a live- 
and-let-live attitude as regards 
adoption. I’ve always sup- 
ported civil unions, but I think 
marriage in the traditional 
sense is what I believe in. 


| am a liberal Republican. Is 
there room in the party for me? 
Jeffrey Hersh, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
There should be. When you 
get to a point where a party 
says, “If you’re not pure”— 
whatever that means—“then 
you're not good enough to be 
in the party anymore,” that’s 


not a good place to be. a 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch 
interviews with 
Charlie Crist 
and other newsmakers, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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The MICHELIN® HydroEdge® Tire stops up to 14 feet 
shorter in wet conditions than a leading competitor! 
What's more, it lasts up to 33,000 miles longer than a 

leading competitor? and is the most fuel efficient tire in 


the category? See how the right tire changes everything at 
michelinman.com/stopshorter. 
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Gam ng, Greeks find the ets es in deep debt. That 
hasn’t stopped the party. Keeping the good ines 
alive in Greece’s bouzouki clubs 


BY NICOLE ITANO 


Y 2 A.M., THE PARTY AT THALASSA, 
i a waterfront bouzouki club in 

the exclusive Athens suburb of 
Glyfada, is finally getting going. All 
evening, Porsches, Mercedes and BMWs 
have been rolling up to the door, disgorg 
ing men in sport coats and women teeter 
ing on stiletto heels. Inside, the queen of 
Greek pop, 40-year-old Despina Vandi, 
sings onstage. The cost of admission is a 
bottle of whiskey per table—a minimum 
of 170 euros (about $200)—and patrons 
shower the entertainers with pricey 
white carnations bought by the basketful 
from young women working the floor. 

Behind Thalassa’s doors and those of 
dozens of other bouzouki clubs dotted 
around Athens, Greeks can still spend 
big—if only for one night. But outside, 
reality is bleak. After the feast of the past 
two decades, Greece is drowning in debt 
and has been forced to go begging for 
help from the rest of Europe. In return, 
the government has promised a range 
of cuts, sending outraged citizens to the 
streets. For months now, the country 
has been racked by protests and strikes, 
including a riot on May 5 during which 
three people died. 

If you were looking for a symbol of 
the excesses that led to the country’s 
financial crisis, you'd need look no 
further than the culture of 
bouzoukis, a uniquely Greek 
celebration of the good life. 
As the crowd in Thalassa 
cheers the show, a mix of 
local pop and international % 
hits (with only a token bou 
zouki, the mandolin-like tra 
ditional instrument that gives 
the clubs their name), Greece’s 
economic woes seem far away. That’s pre 
cisely why people come. 

Giorgos Papadapoulos, 28, is a bou 
zouki regular, He used to hit the clubs 
three or four times a month, but in April, 
he lost his job as a bus driver ferrying 
people to a local casino. “A month ago, I 
had 2,500 euros ($3,000). Now all I’ve got 
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What, us worry? Greeks find respite from their economic woes in the capital’s bouzouki nightclubs 


is this,” he says, pulling 5 euros out of his 
pocket. “I don’t know what I’m going to 
do tomorrow.” Tonight he can’t afford a 
table, so he’s standing in the back with 
his platinum-blond date on a 15-euro ($18) 
bar ticket. But he says he has no regrets 
about spending on entertainment, add 
ing witha grin that he realizes it’s me 
attitude that got Greece into trouble. “I 
because we don’t save,” he says. “W ee 
ever we have, we spend.” 
The populist clubs date from the 
1950s, when Greece was stilla 
poor and tumultuous country 
Ss on the fringes of Europe. People 
came for escape, to display their 
wealth and seal deals. But in 
the 1990s, the clubs got bigger 
and the performances slicker, 
becoming more like Vegas-style 
shows, featuring local pop megastars. 
The transformation was a reflection of 
the times: Greece’s economy was boom 
ing, buoyed by European Union mem 
bership and the expansion of consumer 
credit. New clubs sprouted up around 
the city, from warehouse-size venues to 
hole-in-the-wall neighborhood joints, and 
formerly poor Greeks began splashing 


out on designer clothes, expensive cars 
and over-the-top entertainment. A 2008 
Nielsen report listed Greeks as the world’s 
most brand-conscious people. But that 
boom was fueled in large part by easy 
credit and untaxed money. 

Now the bill has come due. As the 
government tries to fill state coffers, it is 
cracking down on tax evaders and has 
the entertainment world in its sights. 
Having already named and shamed 57 
doctors accused of not paying their taxes, 
the country’s Finance Ministry is prepar 
ing a similar list of high-profile entertain 
ers and celebrities. 

But even Greece’s favorite form of 
late-night escapism isn’t immune to 
the effects of recession. Big clubs like 
Thalassa used to be open seven nights a 
week; now they’re open only on week 
ends. Still, Greeks are adamant that the 
singing and celebration will continue. 
At Thalassa, 24-year-old student Atha 
nasia Panagoupoulos sings along to pop 
star Vandi's performance and says that 
despite the crisis, Greeks will always 
find ways to have fun. “You still need 
to go out,” she says. “People still need to 
live their lives beautifully.” a 
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Some companies say, 
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Are Apologies Enough? 
I enjoyed reading your cover story, but the 
cover caption was cheap sensationalism 
[June 7]. In the article, Pope Benedict XVI 
foresees a genuine and humbled church 
cleansed by repentance for its horrible 
sins. Benedict is trying to be genuine in the 
world’s largest institution. Give him credit 
for trying to be a good leader. 

David Kunkler, RUSHVILLE, OHIO 


lam nota victim of pedophilia, but I al- 
most was. In 1963, when I was 13, a priest 
at my parish attempted to abuse me, but 
somehow I managed the courage to not 
allow it. I realize that the Catholic Church 
is moving very slowly in the proper direc- 
tion. Yet will it ever get to total empathy for 
the victims? Probably not, because protect- 
ing the church precludes this, and that will 
always be its first priority. 

Dale F. Klco, LAKE WORTH, FLA. 


The Catholic Church wants to have it 
both ways. On the one hand, it claims the 
authority to instruct people on moral is- 
sues and even insert its teachings into civil 
law because the church represents Christ 
on earth. But when the church sins griev- 
ously, as with the abuse scandal, it explains 
it by saying the church is composed of fal- 
lible people. Which is it? 

Erskine White, NASHVILLE 


What caused so many good men to allow 

so much harm? The bishops live in and are 

leaders of a male-dominated, authoritarian 

institution that demands protection—and 

even love—no matter its faults. Its hierar- 

chy is unlikely to surrender power. Thus 

it is unlikely that the institution will be- 

come democratic, that priests will marry 

and that women will become priests. 
Gerald H. Paske, wicHITA, KANS. 


Many of us faithful Catholics have been sick 
ened by and have railed against the way the 
sex-abuse issue was handled. We continue 
to strive for hierarchical accountability and 
reform. But we remain somehow Catholics. 
This may seem contradictory, but it demon- 
strates that our faith is far deeper than trust 
in the Pope or the hierarchy. 

David E, Pasinski, FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y. 
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Bibi and 
Barack 


How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


| The child-abuse scandals were a horrible 
| breach of trust and an assault on inno- 





cence. It’s also true that the popular media 
are exploiting the church’s self-inflicted 
wounds to further an agenda that trends 
toward a sort of secular nihilism. 


Jacques Williams, MORGANTOWN, W.VA. 


Tama cradle Catholic. My faith in God 
and belief in the Eucharist have not 
changed because of the sex-abuse scan- 
dals, but my trust in my church has been 
decimated. I no longer believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope or have respect 
for the church’s hierarchy. The clergy— 


| everyone from the local parish priest up 


to and including Benedict XVI—needs to 
understand that we in the pews have had 
it with the claims of media persecution 
and with hiding behind the Vatican. I 
want—I need—to hear my Pope stand up 
and take responsibility for the heinous ac- 
tions of his priests and lay out the plan for 


SOUND OFF 


‘If lowneda 
restaurant, | would 
love it if Rand Paul 
came in so I could 
tell him, “I’m sorry, 
we don’t serve your 
kind here.”’ 


Thomas Hauck, GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
on “Rand and Ron,” June 7 





The Trial of 

Benedict XVI 
Rand and 58% | 
Ron 





SII 


MAMA 


purging the church of all child molesters, 
which must begin and end with reporting 
any and all allegations of abuse directly 
to local authorities. Failure to do so will 
result in an exodus from the church, and I 
will be at the head of the line. 

Patty Kerr, TOMS RIVER, N.J. 


That’s Not What I Call 

Libertarianism 
| Electing folks like Ron and Rand Paul to 
Congress is like electing an atheist to be 
the Pope [June 7]. When will Americans 
get over this “government is the problem” 
nonsense and stop electing saboteurs? 
We need efficient government, not big or 
limited government. 

Andrew DiFiore, WINDSOR, CONN. 


So Rand Paul opposes abortion, gay mar- 
riage and decriminalizing drugs? And civil 
rights? And sympathizes with BP? That 
| makes hima typical conservative Repub- 
lican: government can have the power to 
enact his agenda, nobody else's. “Freedom” 
is only for corporations and the politicians 
who pander to them. 

Scott Parsons, ALAMOGORDO, N.M. 


Really, Rand, keep your libertarian hands 
off my body! 
Melissa Marsh, ATLANTA 


The U.S. and Israel 2.0 

Re “Bibi and Barack” [June 7]: At times Is- 
rael reminds me of a spoiled child. When 
that child is told no, it throws a temper tan 
trum. | agree with President Obama when 
| he said, “Both sides will be held to account 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Faith in the System,” we misstated a policy 
of a medical-bill-sharing group [June 7]. Samari 
tan Ministries does not ask forinformation about 
or turn down applicants on the basis of weight. 


= In “Bibi and Barack,” we misstated the affilia 
tion of Professor Avishai Margalit [June 7]. Mar 
galit’s Institute for Advanced Study has no con 
nection with Princeton University. 


™In Brief History, we overstated the role of 
Henry VIII in creating the Anglican Church 
[June 7]. In 1531 he split the English church from 
Rome, with which it had been affiliated since the 
6th century, and took over as church leader. 
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for doing things that are antithetical tothe | 
peace process.” This is not anti-Semitic but 
a realistic approach. 

Saima Mumtaz, HUMMELSTOWN, PA. | 


Hmm, What Will | Like Today? 

“If You Liked This...” was incisive and 
thought provoking [June 7]. I never realized 
how ubiquitous recommendation engines 
were and how they were able to limit the 
“long tail” of the Web. However, isn’t Pan- 
dora’s model almost in a different category 





from the rest? Since you can create chan- 
nels based on one song or artist, Pandora 
limits the confining effects of these sys- 
tems. For example, I can hear asong I liked 
on the radio, plug it into Pandora and have 
a channel with a whole genre I had never 
explored, whereas other engines would try 
to connect the song to my old favorites. In 
any case, thanks for an interesting article. 
Kent Blake, MINNEAPOLIS 


Double Down Blues 
KFC’s Double Down may make Joel Stein 
feel as if his testosterone is flowing, but 
high-fat foods actually raise the risk of 
impotence [June 7]. As a dietitian, I want 
to call Stein’s attention toa University of — | 
South Carolina study in which men with 
high cholesterol levels were more likely to 
report erectile dysfunction. Turns out satu- 
rated fat and cholesterol clog arteries and 
slow the flow of blood to all organs. 

Susan Levin, WASHINGTON 


Girls’ Guide to Hollywood 

Time’s review of Sex and the City 2 was more 
balanced than most—yet Time has clearly 
missed the point, like almost everyone else 
{June 7]. Sex and the City 2 knows what it is 
supposed to be: a hen night, or bachelorette 
party, on a work night. The story was entirely 
secondary to its emotional triggers—and for | 
a modern woman, these triggers obviously 
encompass jobs, relationships, shoes and Aus- | 
tralian rugby players’ washboard stomachs. | 
Despite what is a pretty dire movie based 

on traditional standards, Michael Patrick 
King has once again tapped into the female 
psyche in a way most cannot. There is much 
more than a movie to be covered here. 


Ron Kopas, LONDON | ¢y 
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Two Sides to the Story 

in Bangkok 

A caption ina story on the recent protests 
in Bangkok unjustly accused Thai secu- 
rity forces of “gunning down protesters” 
{May 31]. Thai authorities have exercised 
utmost restraint. The use of weapons was 
strictly for defensive purposes and for 
protection of public safety. Armed protest- 
ers inflicted the most harm, using assault 
weapons and grenade launchers against 
officers, demonstrators and innocent by- 


| standers alike. The devastation they caused 


has been widely reported by the Thai and 


| foreign media. We all regret the loss of 
| life. But by blaming security forces for the 
| deaths that occurred, Time ignores the 


existence of gunmen among the protesters 
and perpetuates a biased account of the 
events—the facts regarding which will be 
established by an independent fact-finding 
commission that is being set up. 
Vimon Kidchob, Director General, 
Department of Information, 





Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Thailand, | 


BANGKOK 


SOUND OFF 


‘I loved everything 
about Sex and 
the City 2 except 
Carrie’s wardrobe 
choices. Don’t miss 
it, ladies!’ 

Reina Schechter, DELRAY BEACH, FLA., 


responding to “Can We Talk?,” a review 
critical of the film, June 7 
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- IN THE HELLISH MATH OF WAR, MORE TROOPS BATTLING 
6) Q| IO: Afghanistan more enemies leads with grim inevitability to more flag 
draped caskets. As President Obama's surge takes hold 
against the Afghan insurgency, the number of U.S. and allied casualties is rising sharply. Twenty-nine 
NATO troops were killed in the first nine days of June, according to an Associated Press tally. Of those, 
17 were Americans, including four killed on June 9, when a helicopter was shot down over southern 
| Afghanistan, a Taliban stronghold. The same day, Defense Secretary Robert Gates was in Britain, 
which lost a warrior of its own that deadly Wednesday, and he counseled patience. He said General 
=| Stanley McChrystal, commander of U.S. and NATO forces, is “pretty confident that by the end of 
the year”—Year Nine of the war—the world will see “sufficient progress that validates the strategy.” 
Meanwhile, a Pentagon report finds an almost complete lack of support among Afghans for the Karzai 
government, on which the U.S. has pinned its hopes. In war, it’s dark before the dawn. It’s also dark 
before disaster. All we know is that darkness has fallen over Afghanistan.—BY DAVID VON DREHLE 
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5 | New York 
Homegrown 
Terrorism 


Mohamed Mahmood 
Alessa and Carlos 
Eduardo Almonte, 

| both U.S. citizens, 

| were arrested at 

| New York City's JFK 
| Airport en route to 
Somalia to join Al 
Shabab, a terrorist 








| Demonstrators in Madrid hold up a union flag 


















as they protest wage reductions | group thought to 
| have ties to al- 
1 3| Spain Qaeda. The men 
See an = | ees y RN a Ba = were charged h 
Historic Budget Cuts Unveiled Border Striking Against Pay Cuts ede to = 
In the largest savings effort in the history Deaths | Public-sector workers across Spain held roe eon ae 
of postwar Germany, Chancellor Angela A 15-year-old a one-day strike on June 8 to protest i ial areata 
Merkel’s government announceda plan Mexican high school | wage reductions that go into effect this | shan Pau Of a foews 
tocut more than 80 billion euros from its | student was shot | month. The pay cuts, which average | year investigation. 
budget over the next fouryears.Tomeetthe | dead by a U.S. 5% for the nation’s more than 2 million 
goal of lowering its deficit to less than 0.35% eticlicedsecborg : | public workers, are part of the Spanish <8 
of GDP starting in 2016, Germany will have friends allegedly | government’s recently announced plans 6 | Beijing 
to reduce spending on unemployment oud rocks at to cut 15 billion euros from its deficit, North Korea 
benefits, eliminate 10,000 civil service jobs officers from the | which was 11.2% of GDP in 2009. | Blamed for 
and trim its armed forces by | Mexican side of Deaths 
as many as 100,000 troops. the El Paso—Juarez 4) Toky 0 
Opposition parties and border crossing. as China Issued a 
unions vowed to fight the The killing comes Running Start for a New PM rare formal protest 
plan. Michael Sommer, barely a week | against North 
leader of the German after another Just days after the Korea on June 8 
Federation of Trade Unions, win resents June 2 resignation of peep vemd 
said the savings blueprint ee Prime Minister Yukio mi ig pls ag 
will create “social death with a stun Hatoyama, Japanese | near the border 
imbalance” by failing | gun while deporting Finance Minister Naoto | between the two 
to impose taxes on the him from California. Kan was elected the nations; the three 
wealthy. Economists say | The killings have country’s fifth PMin four | were suspected of 
the measures could weaken _ Increased the years. Kan went right smuggling copper 
Germany’s nascent recovery. tension between we to work, naming his wire out of North 
| the two countries, Cabinet June 8—largely | Korea, China's 
hitiait oh idaaan da which was already holdovers, with a few members added | public criticism 
be A a becaues of to woo disgruntled voters before July’s eras tr Bone. 
as pert of Germany's escaawaclins iat parliamentary elections. The new leader pire an 
austerity plan aioe awocninent vowed to tackle the economy (Japan has | Pyongyang for its 


the world’s second largest public debt) 








ee ea ores has called for an | role in the March 
investigation | and follow through on plans to relocate sinking of a South 

into the deaths acontroversial U.S. military base on | Korean ship. 
and accused Okinawa. 
the U.S. of “a | 

disproportionate use 

of force.” lL?” > —- 
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BHOPAL VERDICT Eight men deemed responsible for the worst industrial disaster in history were 


found guilty of criminal negligence related to the catastrophic leak of 40 tons of a toxic gas ata 


chemical plant in Bhopal that killed some 15,000 people in 1984. The seven surviving defendants 


were sentenced to two years in jail and $2,100 in fines. The verdict, seen as a disappointment 
after a quarter-century-long fight for justice, sparked outrage and disbelief nationwide. 


Bhopal: Despite On Dec. 3, Indian Thecaseis 2 Eight 
Decades 4 Study that 40 tons of government settled for$470 former Union 
of despair Warns of poisonous gas files a million—less Carbide 
factory hazards, escapes from $3.3 billion than $1,000 for employees 
no plan is put the factory; claim in U.S. each of the half- are convicted 
in place to thousands die court against million people of “death by 
evacuate locals _ instantly Union Carbide affected negligence” 
James Clapper is 8 | 9) 
likely to become A : 
Hie nation’: New Intel Chief Nominated Army Leak 
fourth Director President Obama announced on June 5 that Panic 
of National Lieut. General James Clapper, U.S. Air Force 
Intelligence (ret.), is his choice for Director of National Army intelligence 
Intelligence (DNI). The position, created in analyst Specialist 
the wake of 9/11 by the Intelligence Reform Bradley Manning 


and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004, has 
been open since the Obama Administration 
forced the resignation of DNI Dennis Blair 
last month. If confirmed by the Senate, 
Clapper—currently the Under Secretary 
of Defense for Intelligence—will be 
responsible for overseeing the nation’s 

16 intelligence agencies. Although he left 
the Air Force in 1995, some critics, weary 
of undue military influence, would prefer 
that the post be held by a civilian without 
such a background. 


Projected annual profit for the 
) 5 global airline industry in 2010, 
w BILLION after two years of losses 





By Harriet Barovi 


of Potomac, Md., 
was arrested for 
allegedly leaking 
a classified video 
of an American 
helicopter attack 
in Baghdad in 
2007 that left 12 
dead, including 
two employees of 
the Reuters news 
agency. Wikileaks 
-org posted the 
video in April. 
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Dear Leader Reshuffles 
Government Deck 


At arare session of parliament on June 7, 
several key government positions changed 
hands ina series of moves widely seen as 
clearing a path for North Korean leader 
Kim Jong II’s youngest son Kim Jong Un 

to one day succeed his father. Despite 
longtime speculation that the leader, who 
hada stroke in 2008, is seriously ill, the 
secrecy surrounding him makes it difficult 
to predict a timetable for his departure. 





Kim Jong Il made a personal appearance at a 
rare session of the rubber-stamp parliament 


* | What They’re 
Unveiling in South Africa: 


Just days before the start of the World Cup, 
host nation South Africa rolled out the 
continent's first high-speed train. Under 
construction since 2006, the $3 billion project 
has been gummed up by strikes, environmental 
concems and technical snafus. The 100-m.p.h. 
train now runs the nine miles between the 
international airport and Sandton, the 
Johannesburg business hub, slashing travel 
time from an hour to 15 minutes. When the rail 
line is finished, it will stretch 50 miles. 





A train pulls into a station on 
Africa’s first high-speed rail 


Number of vehicles GM is recalling 
globally owing to a faulty windshield- 


1 s 5 MILLION wiper system that could cause fires 


k, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Fr 
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Mark Halperin’s Take: 
The Primary Message 


The June 8 primaries yielded some marquee 
matchups and one key runoff. The main 
message: Outsiders are in. 


‘CALIFORNIA 

Former Silicon Valley CEOs and political newcomers Meg 
Whitman (eBay) and Carly Fiorina (Hewlett-Packard) face 
career politicians in a state usually unfriendly to female 
GOP candidates. Both Senator Barbara Boxer, who will face 
Fiorina in a bid fora fourth term, and Attorney General 
Jerry Brown, who will take on Whitman in the race for the 
governor's job, are counting on rookie mistakes. 


(NEVADA 

Democratic Senate leader Harry Reid isn’t popular 

in his home state, but he’s slightly favored now, with 
millions of dollars available to define Tea Party darling 
and former assemblywoman Sharron Angle as outside 
the mainstream. Angle has favored scaling back Social 
Security, Medicare and the Education Department; she 
will need to avoid making errors Reid can exploit. 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA 

State representative Nikki Haley will likely beat out U.S. 
Representative J. Gresham Barrett in the runoff for the GOP 
nod and become the next governor. Like Whitman and 
Fiorina, she’s a potential 2012 vice-presidential prospect. 


‘ARKANSAS: 

Democratic Senator Blanche Lincoln lived to fight 
another day by withstanding a multimillion-dollar 
onslaught from MoveOn.org and national labor unions. 
With the help of favorite son Bill Clinton, Lincoln fused 
her centrist credentials with populist economic swagger 
to win handily. Now she has to fight Representative John 
Boozman and the state’s anti-Obama tide in November. 
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THE SARAH PALIN PRIMARY 


The Former 
Alaska Governor Is 
Choosing Carefully 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


SARAH PALIN HAD A GOOD 
Tuesday night. Three of the 
four candidates she endorsed 
won, bringing her record 

to 8-3 overall this year. We 
asked Palin how she makes 
her endorsements. “Often- 
times I’m looking at the 
candidate who shares the 
circumstances in which 

I've been: underfunded, up 
against the machine, no big 
endorsements, running a 
grass-roots campaign with 
the help of volunteer friends 
and family,” Palin said. 
“When I see that and can 
feel the momentum they can 
create with their passion... 
then I empathize, I relate and 
I want to help.” 

Palin’s done well in state- 
wide races, having endorsed 
Kentucky’s Rand Paul, Texas’ 
Rick Perry and South Caro- 
lina’s Nikki Haley (who still 
faces a runoff), She’s hada 
harder time with House con- 
tests, races that are, by defini- 
tion, hyperlocal; all three 
of her favorites have lost. “I 
always ask myself if it seems 








the candidate understands the 
importance of protecting our 
Constitution first, of course,” 
Palin said. “I inherently root 
for the underdog, and I end up 
going with my gut.” 

But Palin also backed 
such Establishment figures 
as Carly Fiorina for Senate in 
California and Terry Bran- 
stad for governor of Iowa. 
Her endorsement in the 
last week of his campaign 
helped Branstad overcome 
Bob Vander Plaats, a favorite 
of the Tea Party and Focus on 
the Family. That favor could 
pay dividends if Branstad 
ousts Governor Chet Culver 
this fall and Palin runs for 
President in 2012. Palin’s gut 
may have a pragmatic side. 


SQUEEZING TEHRAN 


Targeta 
Sprawling Iranian 
Conglomerate 


BY MASSIMO CALABRES! 





WASHINGTON SCORED A LAST- 
minute win in its pursuit 

of global sanctions against 
Iran when Russia agreed on 
June 7 to include a massive 
construction conglomer- 

ate owned by the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards Corps 
on the list of 41 companies 
whose assets must be frozen 
overseas, U.S. officials say. 
The target: Khatam al-Anbiya 
Construction, whose subsid- 
iaries include contractors for 
the secret nuclear facility at 
Qum. KAA’s inclusion came 
after conversations between 
Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton and diplomats from 
Russia and China. The new 
sanctions passed the U.N. 
Security Council 12 to 2 on 
June 9. While they are un- 
likely to slow Iran’s nuclear 
program, the KAA listing 
will hit the Revolutionary 
Guards in the wallet. 
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‘It would seem highly unlikely that this 
individual was attacked by a tiger as he 


_ was walking home. 


MICHAEL WYSOCKI, a lecturer in forensic anthropology and 
archaeology who studied dozens of headless skeletons excavated 
in northern England; the remains appear to be those of Roman 
gladiators, one of whom had bites from a large animal 


‘We can’t just sit here and hope for 


the best. 


_ into my private life’ 


: |‘That’s how he’s going to be, so buy your 


tickets now, 








‘Briefing 





Verbatim 


‘Those who at times are not good, let 
them for just four weeks be good. 


JACOB ZUMA, President of South Africa, addressing a crowd 
during the Free State for a World Cup prayer service, ahead of the 
June 11 opening of the tournament 


DAVID CAMERON, announcing that further budget cuts 
beyond the already announced $9 billion reduction would 
be needed to prevent the government from having to pay 
$102 billion in debt interest by 2015 


‘I did not want to do it. The girl intruded 


JORAN VAN DER SLOOT, admitting to Peruvian police that he 
murdered 21-year-old Stephany Flores in a Lima hotel room; 

Van der Sloot, 22, was a suspect in the 2005 disappearance of 

American teenager Natalee Holloway in Aruba 


‘The governor’s judgment is horrible. 


SAM ADAM §JrR., lawyer to former Illinois governor Rod 
Blagojevich, saying that his client, on trial for corruption, 
was “fooled” by untrustworthy people around him 


‘The doughnut hole will be gone.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, addressing senior citizens’ concerns about a 
Medicare coverage gap known as the doughnut hole, in which 
they are forced to pay 100% of prescription-drug costs. The 
government has begun distributing $250 checks to those 
affected to start the process of closing the hole by 2020 


DREW STOREN, on fellow Washington Nationals pitcher 
Stephen Strasburg, 21, who made his highly anticipated major 
league baseball debut June 8 and struck out 14 hitters—the third 
most by any pitcher in a big-league debut 




















For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Leonard Pitts Jr. 


Writing in the Houston Chronicle 
about reporter Joe McGinniss, who 
moved next door to Sarah Palin to 
research a book about her: 


“For some, she is the folksy, 
straight-talkin’ avatar of 
conservative principles, 
while for others, she is the 
leader of an intellectually 
incoherent movement that 
has no idea where it’s going... 
Under neither interpretation, 
however, does she forfeit ... 
her right to expect that she 
will be treated with basic 
human decency. And stalking 
another person... violates 
that expectation. This is not 
immersion or even intrusion. 
This is invasion.” —6/7/10 


Fred Barnes 


| Criticizing the President’s obstinacy, 


in the Weekly Standard: 


“Obama’s real problem is that 
the era of hope and change is 
over, and he hasn't adjusted 
to it. He’s confronted by a debt 
crisis, the oil spill, and high 

| unemployment. These are 

| front-burner issues a President 

| is expected to address 

| seriously and on which he'll 

| be held accountable. Yet... he 
dwells on sentiments like 

bipartisanship that no longer 

resonate.” —6/7/10 


| Will Frears 


| Describing the appeal of soccer's 
biggest event, on ParisReview.com: 


“Every four years the World 
Cup comes along and offers 
the possibility of promiscuity 
without consequence—a spot 
of ‘Who do you want to be 
today?’ ‘Oh today, I fancy a bit 

| of Brazil, I feel like feeling like 

a winner. Tomorrow, on the 

other hand, it’s all ‘Come on 

you, North Korea’ because who, 
in the end, doesn’t want North 

i Korea to triumph?” —6/7/1o 








Sources: New York Times; CNN; Dow Jones; La Republica (Peru); Chicago Sun-Times; ABC News; ESPN.com 
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Medical Marijuana 


the number of medical-marijuana dispensaries in Los 

Angeles has exploded from four to nearly 600. To get a 
handle on what one city official called a “chaotic situation,” 
more than 400 were shuttered June 7, following a January vote 
to limit their numbers in response to complaints that many 
were catering to recreational users. 

When it comes to using the drug for medical purposes, 
though, no one did it like the ancients. Around 2000 B.C., the 
Egyptians used cannabis to treat sore eyes. A millennium 
later, doctors in India could be found mixing the weed with 
milk to use as an anesthetic. In 200 B.C., the Greeks used 
marijuana to remedy earaches. Pot even enjoyed its freedom 
in America’s early days. Farmers in colonial Jamestown were 
urged to grow hemp, and 19th century medical journals 
praised the plant’s medical effectiveness. 

Such endorsements slowed and eventually became 
nonexistent after 1937, when the Marihuana Tax Act effectively 
banned the drug in the U.S. In 1996, California approved 
marijuana for medical use in treating cancer, AIDS, chronic pain 
and other illnesses. Today 60% of Americans support legalizing 
it for medical use, according to an April 2010 AP-CNBC poll. As 
a result, states are increasingly having to grapple with whether 
to take this course and, if they do, how to go about prescribing 
and dispensing the goods, In January, New Jersey became the 
14th state to legalize the drug for medicinal purposes. The law, 
expected to go into effect July 1, is among the most restrictive 
in the nation, forbidding patients to grow the drug or use it in 
public and limiting them to 2 0z.a month, And with a handful 
of other states debating legalization (a measure will be on the 
ballot this November in Arizona), one thing is certain: Mary 
Jane has not had her last dance. —By KAYLA WEBLEY 


Ss OME CALL IT A GREEN RUSH. IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS, 








Trailblazing California may be 
the first state to legalize pot for 
more than medical use if voters 
approve a November initiative 


GRASS ROOTS 


2737 B.C. 
China's mythical 
_ Emperor 
 Shennong cails 
cannabis one 

of the “superior 
elixirs of immortality” 


1839 Irish doctor William 
O'Shaughnessy first writes of 
pot’s effectiveness in treating 
rabies, cholera and tetanus 


1978 New Mexico passes the 
nation’s first medical-marijuana 
law; more than 250 people use 
pot legally until 1986, when 
funding for the program Is cut 


2010 Governor 
Bill Ritter tightens 
regulations on 
Colorado's 
medical- 
marijuana 

industry 


THE SKIMMER 





The Climate War: 

True Believers, Power 
Brokers, and the Fight to 
Save the Earth 


By Eric Pooley 


Hyperion; 479 pages 


| BEFORE THE DEEPWATER 


Horizon rig exploded, 


| climate legislation seemed 


as doomed as a polar bear 
ona melting iceberg. But 


| the Gulf spill changed the 








country’s energy politics: 
witness President Obama’s 


| June 2 announcement 


that the only way to get 


| off oil is to “finally [put] 


a price on carbon.” If he 
ends up doing that, it will 
be thanks to an often 


| quixotic campaign waged 


by a band of environmen- 
talists and surprisingly 
green businessmen—a 
battle Eric Pooley describes 
masterfully in The Climate 
War. The deputy editor 


| of Bloomberg Businessweek 


anda former Time staffer, 
Pooley had in-depth access 
to all the players in climate 
politics. That includes 


| greens like Fred Krupp, the 


smooth head of the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund, 
and corporate chieftains 
like Duke Energy CEO Jim 
Rogers, whose allegiance 
toa carbon cap is always in 


| doubt. The political horse 


trading here is odious, but 
to Pooley, cap and trade 


| resembles Churchill's 
| definition of democracy: 


the worst option on climate 
except for all the others. 


| —=BY BRYAN WALSH 
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nN We're investing a million dollars an hour to 


‘enhance our safety and technology. 


No matter who you are or what you drive, everyone deserves 
to be safe. That’s why we're spending a million dollars an hour 
on research and development. One result of this investment is 
the Star Safety System!” Now standard on all our vehicles, 
the Star Safety System™ is a combination of five accident 
avoidance technologies that help keep you in control and out 
of harm’s way. In fact, no other manufacturer has more 2010 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety Top Safety Picks than 
we do? Because at Toyota, we know there’s nothing more 
important to you than your safety. For more on our safety 
innovations, visit toyota.com/safety 


Beth Loomis 
Automotive Engineer 
Toyota Technical Center 


says. comn/ Sai 


A includesfii————Ls and Scion models. For more vo a 
2010 Top _* seg) ©2010 Toyota Motor Sales, «(BA ie. 








Briefing 


Milestones 





John Wooden 


MAYBE VINCE LOMBARDI WAS 
more majestic and Red 
Auerbach a more colorful 
figure. Perhaps Bear Bryant 
was more revered. But John 
Wooden, the former UCLA 
basketball coach, who died at 
99 on June 4, could lay claim 
to his own superlatives. No 
great coach in history was 








Himan Brown 


HI BROWN, WHO DIED JUNE 4 
at 99, was the apostle of radio 
drama, forever proselytizing 
on behalf of the liberating 
powers of the sound medium. 
lam sure he hoped that tele- 
vision would prove a passing 
fad and that we would all 
reconnect with the aural tradi 
tion that sustained us since 
the first stories were bandied 
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| more beloved and no beloved 


coach was greater than the 
Wizard of Westwood. 

At UCLA, Wooden won 
ro national basketball 
championships, arun that 


| included seven consecutive 


titles from 1967 to 1973. Dur 
ing one stretch, Wooden's 
team won 88 consecutive 
games, a record that will 
never be matched. It says 


| mountains about him that 


despite the outlandish num 
bers, Wooden’s character 
transcended his accomplish 
ments. To the end, he was a 
dignified man whose selfless 
ness and pure affection for 
his players shaped the lives of 


| many he encountered. 


| coached some of 





Game after game, 
Wooden sat calmly 
on the sideline, 
program rolled up 
in his hand, and 


the greatest col- 
lege basketball 


about a campfire by cavemen. 
Brown was one of the 
greatest storytellers of radio’s 


| golden age. In such popular se- 
ries as Inner Sanctum Mysteries 


and Grand Central Station, 

he deftly orchestrated the 
strength of the actors’ voices 
with moody sound effects, 
creating vivid pictures in the 


| minds of his audience. He 
| realized radio was the only art 






talents of all time. Players 
like Lew Alcindor (later 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar), Gail 
Goodrich, Jamaal Wilkes 
and Bill Walton thrived 
under his patient presence. 
Wooden offered succinct, 
spot-on pearls of wisdom- 
“Be quick, but don’t hurry” 


| was a favorite—and demon 


strated to thousands of other 
coaches who idolized him 
the importance of an orga 
nized, purposeful practice. 
His famous Pyramid of 


| Success detailed the build 


ing blocks—traits like in 


| dustriousness, friendship, 


loyalty, cooperation and 
enthusiasm—that he felt were 


necessary to achieve greatness. | 


Wooden, the first person to 
be inducted into the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame as 
both a player and 
a coach, wrote, 
“Your heart must 
be in your work.” 
—BY SEAN GREGORY 


=~ 


a 


a 


| form best experienced with 





| for Media 


closed eyes. The creaking 
door sound effect that opened 
and closed Inner Sanctum was 
Brown’s signature, so much 
so that he trademarked it. For 


| him, that door symbolized 


entry into the imagination of 
his listeners. 

Although he dabbled in 
television, his passion was al 
ways radio. In 1974, Brown res 
urrected the glories of old-time 
radio with CBS Radio Mystery 
Theater, and he held his own 
against such passing trends 
as disco and Dallas, producing 
and directing some 1,500 origi- 
nal shows over nine years. Of 
course, each program com- 
menced with that creaky door, 
Brown’s direct passage to the 


| mind’s eye. —BY RON SIMON 


Simon is the curator of television 
and radio at the Paley Center 








| After more 
than a half- 
century of asking 
questions for a living, it 
was her own response 
to an interviewer that 
precipitated the end of 
Helen Thomas’ career. 
The journalist—known 
as the dean of the 
White House press 
corps—retired June 7 
following the 
| circulation of her filmed 
remarks that Israeli 
Jews should “get the 
| hell out of Palestine” 
and “go home” to 
Poland, Germany, the 
U.S. “and everywhere 
else.” Thomas, 89, 
started working for 
United Press 
International in 1943 
and has covered the 
presidency since John 
F. Kennedy. Despite her 
Jump from reporter to 
Hearst News Service 
columnist in 2000, 
| Thomas kept her 
coveted front-row White 
| House briefing-room 
seat. She wasn't there, 
though, when White 
House press secretary 
Robert Gibbs called her 
comments “offensive 
and reprehensible.” The 
White House 
Correspondents’ 
Association, of which 
Thomas was the first 
female president, 
called her words 
“indefensible.” In the 
end, a statement of 
regret wasn't enough 
to allow her to hold on 
| to that front-row seat. 
—BY ALEXANDRA 


SILVER 


| 
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‘The Limits of Toughness. Israel should | 
ditch the reflexive, self-destructive bravado 


In the Arena 








|and use some old-fashioned Jewish wisdom | 
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WHEN I HEARD THAT HELEN THOMAS, 
the famed but now former White House 
reporter, had said that the Jews in Israel 
should go back to, among other places, 
Poland and Germany, my thoughts im- 
mediately turned to the first Gulf War. 

I was in Israel, lugging around a gas 
mask, as was everyone else in the coun- 
try, anticipating the arrival of Saddam 
Hussein’s Scud missiles with poison-gas 
warheads. When the first attack com- 
menced, eerily, in the middle of the night, 
I hustled into my hotel's designated safe 
room, put on my gas mask—and found 


| myself surrounded by a most remarkable 
| tableau: elderly Jews, Eastern European 


sorts, holocaust survivors undoubtedly, 
wearing gas masks, threatened by poison 
gas for the second time in their lives. It 
was at once heartbreaking and infuriat- 
ing and infinitely moving. The Scuds, of 
course, bore no poison and fell relatively 
harmlessly. But these people—they could 
easily have been my grandparents—were 


| the most powerful argument for Israel's 


existence; their safety from existential 
threat was why Israel had to remain 
strong and vigilant. 


| But Israel is never that easy. No moral 


imperative ever comes without compli- 
cations there. As if to demonstrate that 
principle, Norman Podhoretz, one of the 
fathers of neoconservatism, and his wife 
Midge Decter were also in the safe room 
that night. I swear. When the all-clear was 
sounded, we got into a friendly argument. 
Norman and Midge insisted that this 
Scud attack meant that the Israelis would 
now retaliate; they would whomp Sad- 
dam. | argued, No, the Americans were 


Over time, Israel’s 
once justified focus on 
appearing tough has 
distorted its view of 
itself and the world 


| whomping Saddam. Any Israeli response 





would jeopardize the global coalition that 
George H.W. Bush had put together. We 
bet $5. Midge graciously sent mea check a 
few weeks later, which I’ve never cashed. 

The Podhoretz reaction, that reflexive 
tough-guy response, was very Jewish 
too—a reaction to millenniums of getting 
kicked around by the world. In Norman's 
case specifically, he had been kicked 





around by black kids on the playgrounds 
| of Brooklyn: “My first nauseating expe- 


rience with cowardice,” he wrote ina 
famous 1963 essay, “My Negro Problem— 
and Ours,” which announced his right- 
ward hegira. Actually, there is a whole 
literature of American Jewish boys get- 
ting beaten up and reacting vehemently. 
Jeffrey Goldberg, in his excellent memoir 
Prisoners, tells how he got pummeled by 
Irish kids, then read the famous novel of 
Israel’s liberation, Exodus, by Leon Uris, 
and wound up a soldier in the Israeli 
army, guarding a Palestinian prisoner 
whom he befriended. Indeed, this need to 
flash tough is so prevalent among Jews of | 
a certain age (my age) that I've come to see | 
it as asyndrome, which I’ve named after 
the macho hero of the Uris novel: Ari Ben 
Canaan Disorder, or ABCD. 


Israel is a nation suffering from 


ABCD—and also surviving because 
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of it. Charm is not a major part of the 
Israeli national character; a brusque, 
stubborn toughness, a fierce refusal to 
retreat against great odds, ensured that 
Israel would continue to exist when 
massed Arab armies tried to destroy 
| itin 1948, 1967—when Israel struck 
pre-emptively—and 1973. But over time, 
ABCD has distorted and limited Israel’s 


| view of itself and the world. As Goldberg 


recently wrote, reflexive toughness too 
often displaces seichel, the Yiddish word for 
wisdom, among Israel's leaders. Since 1973, 
Israel’s reactions to a very real existential 
threat have, as often as not, been overreac- 


| tions. The 1982 invasion of Lebanon was 


the worst, leading to Israel-enabled 
massacres in Palestinian refugee 
camps and the creation of Hizballah 
in reaction to the Israeli occupation. 
The Israeli government's support 
for the settlements in Palestinian 
areas, including East Jerusalem, has 
probably destroyed any possibility 
of a two-state solution—although, 
in fairness, Israel’s governments 
have always been willing to make 
greater concessions for peace than 
the Palestinians have. 


The most recent display of ABCD is 
not so much a matter of the Israeli 
commando attack on the not-so- 
peaceful “peace flotilla,” which 
inspired Helen Thomas’ odious remarks— 
although that operation was seriously 
seichel-deprived. It’s more the blockade 
of Hamas-controlled Gaza that the flo 
tilla was trying to break. There is reason 
to treat Hamas as an enemy of Israel; 
thousands of rockets fired at Israeli civil 
ians attest to that. Israel has every right to 
prevent arms shipments from reaching 
Gaza. But the blockade isn’t really about 
arms. It’s an ABCD attempt to make life so 
unpleasant for average Gazans that they 
turn against Hamas. Of course, the exact 
opposite is happening: Hamas has turned 
the blockade against Israel. A non-ABCD 
response would be to turn the blockade 
on its head, to allow everything but arms 
| to pass through. That would be the sort of 
wise, restrained response that Israe! made 
the night it chose not to retaliate against 
Saddam Hussein's Scuds and which doesn’t 
a 





| happen so much anymore. 
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Showing 

the flag After 
UE TaNY 
Marmara 
incident, Israelis 
demonstrate 

in front of 

the Turkish 
embassy in 

Tel Aviv 









Can 
Israel 






With the 
bole (e(elme)maele 
Mavi Marmara 

flotilla, the 
armed forces 
blundered their 
way into 

yet another 
international 
flasco 


BY KARL VICK/JERUSALEM 
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S THE ONLY ISRAELI LAW- 
maker aboard a_ vessel 
steaming toward an Israeli 
blockade, Hanin Zoabi spent 
a fair amount of her time on 
the Mavi Marmara talking to the media. Or 
trying to. The Turks understood only Turk- 
ish, and a good many of the Arab report- 
ers were flummoxed by what they found 
before them. A petite, apparently sane Pal- 
estinian woman serving in Israel’s parlia- 
ment had no place in the story they had 
been telling one another for decades. 

“The Arabs didn’t understand why lam 
in the Knesset,” says Zoabi, 41. “They didn’t 
of course like the fact that I am giving le- 
gitimization to Israel. I sent a message to 
the whole world that Israel is a democracy.” 

Zoabi was below decks when her coun- 
try’s commandos descended to the Mavi 
Marmara, found themselves in over their 
heads and opened fire, killing nine civil- 
ians. But she saw her share of action back 
in the Knesset, which as a representative 
body had absorbed the events at sea with 
all the equanimity and quiet self-reflection 
of the Israeli public at large. 

Which is to say, not much. “Traitor!” 
colleagues cried when Zoabi returned to 
the Knesset. “Terrorist!” By the time she 
left, with a phalanx of brand-new body- 
guards, a record 14 lawmakers had been 
ejected. “We need to make sure she isn’t 
carrying a knife! She’s a terrorist,” one 
hollered on his way out. Speaker Reuven 
Rivlin had a sage reminder for those who 
remained. “We are a democratic state,” he 
said. “And the entire future of our country 
is contingent upon what happens here.” 





The Divided Self 
THAT SENTIMENT COMES PRETTY CLOSE TO 
summing up the Marmara affair as it was 
understood by much of the globe and a 
few worldly Israelis. Besides fracturing 
the Jewish state's relations with Turkey, its 
most important Muslim ally, and under- 
mining a nascent rapprochement with the 
Obama Administration in Washington, 
its most important ally of all, the flotilla 
fiasco also invited fresh judgment of the 
kind of democracy Israel has become: a 
conspicuously belligerent one, reflexively 
disposed toward the military option what- 
ever the problem at hand—and apt to look 
bad doing it. The name-calling comes later. 
“The qualities that once typified Israel 
and its leadership—freshness, originality, 
creativity”—have not been in evidence for 
some time, lamented David Grossman, the 





country’s leading novelist. In their stead: 
“Clumsy and calcified policy, which again 
and again resorts by default to the use of 
massive and exaggerated force, at every 
decisive juncture, where wisdom and sen- 
sitivity and creative thinking are called for 
instead.” Given those instincts, Grossman 
wrote in the Guardian, the Turks spoiling 
for a fight on the top deck of the Marmara 
had an advantage in the knowledge that 
“Israel is destined and compelled, like a 
puppet on a string, to react the way it did.” 

In large measure, however, this is not 
the story Israel was telling itself. Much 
more typical was a headline in Israel's larg- 
est daily, Yedioth Ahronoth:“The world is at- 
tacking, we are saluting.” The population 
overwhelmingly embraced the elite team 
that fast-roped to the boat. On a Tel Aviv 
billboard, a message in English hailing 
the navy SEALS is barely legible under the 
messages spray-painted a hundred times 
in Hebrew: “Well done.” 

“There’s the way we see it, and there's 
a way it’s being shown to the world,” says 
Hatsav Arad, 32, a computer engineer sit- 
ting down to breakfast at the end of a bru- 
tal week. The way Israelis see it, the failure 
of the commando mission was compound- 
ed bya failure to communicate the danger 
in which Israel finds itself. The Gaza Strip, 
besides being home to 1.5 million over- 
whelmingly poor Palestinians, serves as 
a launching pad for missiles usually fired 
by Hamas, the fundamentalist Islamic 


‘It’s the fight over 
what will be the 
face of Israel in the 
future—this rightist 
face or the face 
that built the state.’ 


—RON PUNDAK, 
PERES CENTERFOR PEACE 


group that does not shy away from terror- 
ist attacks. The Qassam rockets that reach 
nearby Israeli towns are cobbled together 
inside Gaza. The fear is that Hamas will 
one day be able to stockpile larger rockets 
that could reach Tel Aviv. These would 
likely be supplied by Iran and arrive by 
ship. Hence the blockade. 

“The idea that you could have cargo 
going directly from the Mediterranean to 
Gaza is a direct security threat to Israel,” 


says Mark Regev, a government spokes- 
man. But Israel also controls the flow of 
goods into Gaza by land and forbids not 
just weapons but also the smallest of lux- 
uries (coriander, for instance) in hopes, 
presumably, that Gazans will blame 
Hamas for the blandness of their soup. 
Asa tactic, this has done little to animate 
the image of Israel as victim but a good 
deal to promote the notion of Gaza as wor- 
thy of relief, perhaps by flotilla. “This is 
totally the opposite from how we see it,” 
says Shaul Goldstein, mayor of the Gush 
Etzion settlement bloc south of Jerusalem. 
“Nobody will listen to us.” 

Which only makes everything worse. 
“On the one hand, there’s an automatic re- 
action to criticism from the world, which 
is the Holocaust syndrome of collective 
victimhood, a kind of posttraumatic men- 
tal condition,” argues Yaron Ezrahi, a po- 
litical scientist at Hebrew University. To 
that special sensitivity add the posture of 
aright-wing government elected partly in 
reaction to world criticism of Israel’s Gaza 
offensive that began in late 2008, the in- 
flammatory rhetoric of Turkish President 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan and a few words 
from veteran White House correspondent 
Helen Thomas to the effect that Israelis 
should return to Poland and Germany. 
“It’s almost like a chain reaction,” Ezrahi 
says. “It gets worse and worse.” 

Goldstein, in Gush Etzion, has no 
doubts. “We really feel that the world is 
hunting us,” he says. “It touches the deep- 
est things in the Israeli narrative.” That 
narrative has always been the story of an 
underdog, resilient but surrounded by 
enemies and endlessly vulnerable. It is a 
story much of the world followed avidly 
until 1982, when perceptions of Israel be- 
gan to shift, notes Nachman Shai, a cen- 
trist lawmaker. That was the year Israel 
invaded Lebanon in pursuit of Palestine 
Liberation Organization guerrillas and 
ended up standing by as a Lebanese ally 
murdered Palestinians in refugee camps. 
Until then, Israel had fought conventional 
wars—crushing three Arab armies in six 
days in 1967, a David slaying Goliath. But 
in the 1982 Lebanon war—and every oper- 
ation since—the quarry was indigenous 
militants, virtually impossible to sepa- 
rate from civilian populations. By 1987 
and the first intifadeh, David and Goliath 
had swapped roles; the iconic image of the 
time became a Palestinian youth facing 
an Israeli tank with a slingshot. 

The occupation of the West Bank— 
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now 43 years old—has corroded everything 
it touches, not least Israel’s image. Indie 
rockers the Pixies canceled their Tel Aviv 
show after the Mavi Marmara incident, 
following earlier cancellations by rocker 
Elvis Costello and soul-jazz musician Gil 
Scott-Heron, a veteran of the cultural boy 
cott against apartheid South Africa. In 
global liberal circles, the sense that there is 
amoral] equivalency between the apartheid 
regime and Israel is gaining ground. 


Time to Be Nimble 

FOR THE ENGINEER ARAD, AS FOR MOST 
Israelis, the occupation is a source of dis 

tress, but so is the memory of the intifadehs: 
“Buses going boomin Tel Aviv.” The experi- 
ence does not travel, however. “People just 
remember one thing: you have the army, 
and they have the stones and sticks,” he 
says. “This is the whole problem.” 

The wonder is that in the space of two 
generations, Israel, of all countries, has 
not figured out a way to shed the role of 
heavy. From its founding, the place was 
synonymous with ingenuity—from the 
perfection of drip irrigation, which made 
the desert bloom, to the Uzi, only the best- 
known innovation of a defense sector that 
planted the seeds of Israel’s booming high- 
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Israel's 
other side 
Hanin 
Zoabi, an 
Israeli Arab 
member of the 
Knesset, was 
on the Mavi 
Marmara 
when it was 
boarded by 
Israeli forces 


tech economy, which, ironically, may be 
part of the problem. If Israel today boasts 
a phenomenal number of start-ups, it’s 
been at the comparative expense of the 
country’s public sector. Pollster Dahlia 
Scheindlin observes that the young Israel 
nurtured a collectivist society more likely 
to channel bright ideas to government 
than to the entrepreneurial class. Not 
so today. That may be one reason for an 
Israeli officialdom less nimble and savvy 
than, say, the Palestinian protesters who 
turned out after the Marmara incident 
carrying flags of a dozen nations. So the 
footage depicted, once again, Israel against 
the world. 

“The dichotomy within Israeli society 
is this explosion of new ideas and cutting 
edge arts and convergence with the West 
on the one hand,” says Ron Pundak, di- 
rector of the Peres Center for Peace. “And 
parallel to this you have the occupation, 
the ship, the siege. From my point of view, 
it’s the fight over what will be the face of 
Israel in the future—this rightist, unity 
face or the face that built the state. And it 
did build the state.” 

Of course, some Israeli officials are as 
smart as the smartest Tel Aviv software 
engineer. In the West Bank village of An- 





Nabi Salih, during a June 4 demonstration, 
a savvy lieutenant colonel kept his troops 
on a tight leash. “He’s paralyzing my ac- 
tivism!” wailed an Israeli leftist heading 
back to Tel Aviv with no bloody snapshots 
to upload to Facebook. But the coalition 
government of Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu still seems ham-fisted in the 
way it presents Israel’s case to the world. 
Last month the only Western-style democ 
racy in the Middle East denied entry to 
Noam Chomsky, the left-wing MIT profes- 
sor. Ejected a few days earlier: Ivan Prado, 
the most famous clown in Spain. Human 
rights organizations, paying a price for 
their reporting on the Gaza war, are bat 
tling legislation they say will impose oner 
ous new rules intended to stifle dissent. 

The stuttering official response to the 
flotilla fiasco flowed from the same well 
of misgiving. The Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) at one point claimed al-Qaeda was 
on board. Among the many videos featur 
ing radio traffic that the IDF posted online, 
the most obviously inflammatory—in 
which a voice, allegedly from a flotilla 
radio transmission, can be heard snarl- 
ing, “Go back to Auschwitz”—was no less 
obviously edited. “PR amateurs,” sneered 
a Yedioth columnist lambasting a message 
effort in disarray. 

And Zoabi, whose presence on the 
vessel so confounded Arab journalists 
accustomed to portraying Israel as evil 
incarnate? Might anyone in authority 
be thinking of offering her as evidence 
that the “despised Zionist entity” is no 
monolith? That 20% of Israelis are—a 
little-known fact in most of the world— 
Palestinians, descended from Arab resi 
dents who stayed put when the Jewish 
army made the final armed push that 
created Israel? That the Israeli parlia 
ment seats elected officials who are 
not Zionists? 

Perhaps another time. Interior Minis 
ter Eli Yishai is moving to revoke Zoabi’s 
citizenship. His Cabinet colleague, Foreign 
Minister Avigdor Lieberman, wants Arab 
Israelis to lose the right to vote unless they 
sign loyalty oaths. 

All of which might seem to make the 
Knesset Speaker’s wise caution about the 
future of Israel’s democracy just more 
timely and relevant. “Yeah, but he didn’t 
let me finish,” Zoabi says. “I was supposed 
to speak five minutes, and after one and a 
half minutes he interrupted me. He said, 
‘That’s enough.” —WwiTH REPORTING BY 
AARON J. KLEIN/JERUSALEM a 
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WHEN THE WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCED ITS 
National Security Strategy last month, it 
titled it A Blueprint for Pursuing the World 
That We Seek. A better title might have 
been The Fun Is Definitely Over. The docu 
ment used the phrase “hard choices” three 
times, called for “a disciplined approach 
to setting priorities” and predicted “trade 
offs among competing programs and 
activities.” The nature of those trade-offs 
was never spelled out, but the implication 
was clear: America doesn’t have as much 
money and power as we once thought. We 
can no longer conduct foreign policy ona 
blank check. 

Callit Obama foreign policy 2.0. When 
the President and his national-security 
team came into office, broccoli was not 
on the menu. Instead, the talk was about 
boosting the nonmilitary aspects of 
American might. In her confirmation tes 
timony, Hillary Clinton talked endlessly 
about “smart power,” meaning power 
that does not come only from the barrel 
of a gun. She dispatched iiber-envoys like 
Richard Holbrooke, George Mitchell and 
Dennis Ross to supercharge American 
diplomacy in the greater Middle East. A 
little more than a year ago, Obama went to 
Cairo University and projected himself as 
a 21st century global peacemaker, promis 
ing to close Guantanamo Bay and repeat 
edly quoting the Koran. 

At the time, all this made sense. Com 
ing into office, Obama inherited a foreign 
policy in the red. The Bush Administration 
had staked out a series of commitments 
vanquishing the Taliban, preventing a 
nuclear Iran, spreading democracy far 
and wide—that it lacked the power to 
fulfill. So like a debtor who decides that 
it’s easier to ask for a raise than chop up 
his credit cards, Team Obama decided to 
focus on boosting American power, not 
reducing American obligations. The Bush 
Administration, they reasoned, had lever 
aged only military power. Obama would 
deploy “soft power” too, the power to at 
tract rather than coerce. 

The Obama Administration’s charm 
offensive hasn’t been a complete failure. 
Personally, Obama is far more popular 
overseas than was George W. Bush, and 
that popularity has brought the nasti 
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ness of adversaries like Mahmoud Ahma 
dinejad into sharper relief. But the very 
nastiness of those adversaries means that 
they don’t get rattled by low favorability 
ratings. What’s more, Obama’s efforts to 
change America’s image have been con 
strained by his inability to change cer 
tain U.S. policies at home. The best way 
for America to promote its values is “by 
living them,” declares the National Secu 
rity Strategy, but when it comes to closing 
Guantanamo Bay or dramatically reduc 
ing U.S. carbon emissions, Congress has 
shown little interest in making Washing 
ton ashining city ona hill. 

These problems, however, pale before 
the overarching one: despite Obama’s per 
sonal popularity, American soft power 
isn’t going up; it’s going down. The reason 
is the financial crisis. America’s interna 
tional allure has always been based less 


=) Obama Foreign Policy 2.0 


How the financial crisis has undermined American 
power, despite the President’s popularity abroad 


on the appeal of the man in the Oval Of 
fice than on the appeal of the American 
political and economic model. Regard 
less of what foreigners thought of Bill 
Clinton, in the r990s America’s brand of 
deregulated democracy seemed the only 
true path to prosperity. American econo 
mists, investment bankers and political 
consultants fanned out across the globe 
to preach the gospel of free elections and 
free markets. America represented, in 
Francis Fukuyama’s famous words, “The 
End of History.” 

Now it is much less clear that history 
is marching our way. The financial crisis 
has undermined the prestige of America’s 
economic model at the very moment that 
China’s authoritarian capitalism is rising. 
A decade ago, poor governments hungry 
for trade and aid had no choice but to show 
up in Washington, where they received 


Cairo speech 

Last year Obama 
projected himself as the 
global peacemaker 





lectures about how to make their econo- 
mies resemble America’s. Now they can 
get twice the money and half the moral- 
izing in Beijing. From Iran to Burma to Su- 
dan, the Obama Administration’s charm 
offensive has been undermined by China’s 
cash offensive. 


The result is that 18 months afterit took | 
| switch course. But it seems clear that Team 


over a foreign policy in the red, there are 
growing signs that Team Obama under- 
stands that no raise is on its way. The White 
House is starting to confront the “hard 
choices” that come from trying to pare 
down America’s commitments overseas. 
The crucial moment came during last 
year’s deliberations over Afghanistan, a 





nation that was supposed to be a test case | 


for the virtues of smart power. Not only 
would Obama send more troops, but he 
would send agricultural experts to give 
Afghan farmers an alternative to opium. 


TIME June 21, 2010 


Generals David Petraeus and Stanley 


McChrystal, both fervent devotees of a | 


counterinsurgency doctrine that empha- 
sized winning hearts and minds, were all 
in. All they requested was a willingness to 
sustain these efforts for as long as it took. 


The answer they got was no. Under | 
pressure to go all in on making smart | 
power work in Afghanistan, the White | 


House—according to Jonathan Alter’s 


new book, The Promise—responded with | 


a fierce counterattack. Obama brought 
Office of Management and Budget chief 
Peter Orszag into Afghanistan-strategy 
meetings to explain how much escala- 
tion might cost. Obama reportedly in 
sisted on a date certain for beginning to 
withdraw U.S. troops and told his gener- 


als not to settle in for a long war. He also | 
ratcheted down what victory in Afghani- | 


stan meant. Whereas the U.S. had once 
aimed to destroy the Taliban, its new 
goal, according to the National Security 
Strategy, is merely to “deny the Taliban 
the ability to overthrow the government 
and strengthen the capacity of Afghani 
stan’s security forces.” In foreign policy 
terms, that’s like deciding that because 
you can’t afford a Hummer, you'll drive 
a Hyundai instead. 

In some ways, Afghanistan was 
unique. Karzai’s decision to steal an elec 
tion certainly helped convince Obama 
that it wasn’t the place to double down. 
But the spirit underlying Obama's deci 
sion is manifesting itself in other ways as 
well. On Iran, the diplomatic offensive of 


the U.S. had assumed vast new obliga 
tions around the world. Containment, 
which in the late 1940s had been a mod 
est doctrine aimed at helping Western 
Europe rebuild economically after World 
War II, had become by the early 1950s a 
global commitment to fight communism 
anywhere on earth. Behind that commit- 
ment lay a belief—propagated by Keynes- 
ian economists like Leon Keyserling, the 
head of Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers—that the U.S. could assume an 
almost unlimited set of overseas military 
burdens because in an economy as dynam 
ic as America’s, debt was nothing to worry 
about. Eisenhower disagreed with every 
fiber of his penny-pinching Midwestern 
being. As Gates noted, Ike steered clear 
of lengthy, direct military interventions 
in Vietnam and the Middle East because 
he didn’t want to spend money America 


From Iran to Burma 

to Sudan, the Obama 
Administration’s charm 
offensive has been 
undermined by China’s 


cash offensive 


Obama’s first months in office has been | 
replaced by a bid for new sanctions. But | 
| gusher of defense spending... The gusher 


quietly, the Administration seems to be 
realizing that a nonnuclear Iran may be 
another Bush-era goal that the U.S. cannot 
achieve. In April, the New York Times got 
hold of a memo from Defense Secretary 
Robert Gates suggesting that it was time 
for the White House to begin serious prep- 
arations for how to contain Iran ifit builds 
a bomb. Obviously, the Obama Adminis- 


| tration still hopes that economic and dip- 


lomatic pressure will persuade Tehran to 


Obama would rather dial back the Bush 
Administration’s commitment to prevent 
Iran from going nuclear than enmesh it- 
self in a war that could force American 
foreign policy deeper into the red. 

A few weeks before the Administra 
tion released its National Security Strat 
egy, Gates went to the Eisenhower Library 
in Abilene, Kans., to offer the bluntest 
statement yet of Obama foreign policy 2.0. 
The choice of venue was not accidental. 
Ike took office at another moment when 


didn’t have. For Ike, debt was almost as 
frightening as communism because, as 
Gates explained, the U.S. “could only be 
as militarily strong as it was economically 
dynamic and fiscally sound.” 

The terrorist attacks on Sept. 11, 2001, 
Gates told the Abilene crowd, “opened a 


has been turned off and will stay off fora 
good period of time.” He might have not 
ed that 9/11 also opened a gusher of new 
U.S. overseas military commitments: 
ground forces in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
new military bases across Central Asia. 
The Obama Administration, it is now 
clear, is trying to cap that gusher as well 
and is struggling against a uniformed 
military leadership that doesn’t want 
to back down from a fight and a sea of 
right-leaning pundits who are itching to 
accuse Obama of appeasement. Capping 
gushers, as Obama has learned, is diffi 
cult work. But somewhere, Eisenhower 
is watching, rooting him on. w 


Beinart is an associate professor of journalism 


and political science at the City University 
of New York and a senior fellow at the New 
America Foundation. This piece is adapted 
from his new book, The Icarus Syndrome: 
A History of American Hubris 
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Partners Serving Haiti 
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PROJECT 


The magnitude 7.0 earthquake in Haiti killed 
over 200,000 people and injured 300,000 
more,’ creating a disaster of unimaginable 
proportions. BD's longstanding partners used 
their expert logistics capabilities to provide 
agitie-)Maslcrel(¢-|Melcolel(aee-laleMait-lel(alal-m co) 
enable healthcare workers to serve those 
affected by the disaster. 


With its partners, BD’s commitment to both 
immediate relief and long-term recovery will 
help ensure that labs and clinics are rebuilt, 
treatments for diabetes, HIV/AIDS, TB and 
cancer are provided, disease outbreaks are 
controlled, and essential services for clean 
water and sanitation are re-established. 
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BD's collaborations support relief and capacity 
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The commitment to Haiti made by BD places 
the company among the largest private 

sector donors. 


Named one of the World’s Most Admired 
Companies’ as well as one of the World's 
Most Ethical Companies,? BD provides 
advanced medical technology to serve the 
global community's greatest needs. 


BD - Helping all people live healthy lives. 
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BY LAURA BLUE 


EPIDEMICS 


arene, 
Fighting AIDS 


HIV IS NO LONGER THE DEATH 
sentence it once was. Today’s 
challenges lie in studying 

the molecular mechanisms 

of HIV/AIDS and in making 
interventions practical—even 
where money is tight. 


Natural immunity A tiny frac 
tion of people with untreated 
HIV never seem to progress to 
AIDS. These people also tend 
to carry a gene variant called 
HLA-Bs7. Last month, Boston 
researchers showed that this 
genetic trait works by helping 
prime the body’s T cells to rec 
ognize viral mutations more 
easily. Figuring out natural 
immunity could bea step to 
ward a vaccine. 

Saving baby For mother-to 
child HIV transmission to be 
halted, an infant's first anti 
retroviral dose should come 
within hours after birth. That’s 
hard for women who deliver far 
from a clinic. One new solution: 
asmall polyethylene pouch, 
not unlike a ketchup packet. 
After giving birth, mom simply 
pours the contents into her 
newborn's mouth. 
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MILLION Nearly 8 million kids under 5 
die each year—22,000 per day—mostly from 


‘If every American could see what we see 
when we travel around, they would understand 
how amazing [global health] investments 
have been.’ 


—MELINDA GATES, the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation 


Delivery 
Vaccines must 
be kept cold 
until use. New 
technology may 
change that 





VACCINES 
Breaking the Cold Chain 


VACCINES CAN KNOCK OUT DISEASES EASILY AND 
safely, but delivering them to remote villages, often 
with no reliable road access, is a nightmare. “Cur 
rently, vaccines have to be kept in the fridge, and 
that means it’s very difficult to get them out to the 
people who need them most,” says Matt Cotting 
ham, senior virologist at the University of Oxford’s 
Jenner Institute. Now Cottingham—along with 
vaccine expert Adrian Hill and other colleagues 
has a system to do away with the expensive “cold 
chain,” with its heavy demands for equipment and 
electricity along the delivery route. 

Cottingham and company find they can protect 
a live virus by encasing it in sugars. This allows a 
vaccine to be dried out, ready for transport even in 
extreme heat. In a proof-of-concept study, Cotting 
ham’s test vaccines retained full immune action 
after six months stored at 45°C (113°F). So far, the 
sugar-coating method has been tested only on viral 
vectors—low-risk adenoviruses (which can cause 
respiratory illness) that might be used to deliver 
other vaccine cargoes, like malaria and HIV. But 
Cottingham sees no reason sugar coating wouldn't 
also work for everyday, existing vaccines. 
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China’s 300 million 
smokers consume a third of 
the world’s cigarettes 
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INNOVATION 
ase 
Unconventional 
Wisdom 


SOMETIMES IT PAYS TO BE A 
little wacky. Since 2008, the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Founda 
tion has given $100,000 Grand 
Challenges Explorations 
grants to support innovation 
in global health—but only for 
unorthodox, outside-the-box 
proposals. Last month 78 new 
awards were announced. 
Some highlights: 


Say goodbye to painful 
needles Infection experts in 
Germany want to develop 
nanoparticles that release vac 
cine ingredients directly into 
the skin via hair follicles once 
the vaccine comes in contact 
with sweat. 


An evolution-proof pesticide 
to control malaria Researchers 
at Johns Hopkins propose a lab 
engineered virus that would 
infect the larvae of mosquitoes 
carrying the disease. The virus 
would kill the mosquitoes 
before they’re old enough to 
transmit malaria—but after 
they’re old enough to repro 
duce. This would reduce the 
evolutionary pressure that 
leads to adaptation and pesti 
cide resistance. 

A contraceptive and STD pro- 
tectant in one A researcher at 
the University of Newcastle 

in Australia is exploring ways 
to use quinones—a common 
organic compound—to react 
with enzymes in human 
semen. The technique could 
not only immobilize sperm but 
also disrupt the disease-causing 
mechanism of microbes that 
cause sexually transmitted dis 
eases like chlamydia. 


One woman dies every 
seven minutes from complications 
associated with childbirth 


TIMEHEALTH June 21, 2010 
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my blood sugar. 


To talk to my doctor 
=)\) insulin. 


d insulin‘to my 
‘treatment plan. 


To work on controlling 





If you have type 2 diabetes, and pills alone aren't controlling your blood sugar anymore, this could be the right 
time to consider adding insulin. Insulin is an effective way to lower blood sugar. Controlling blood sugar is 
important because, over time, high blood sugar can lead to serious complications 

Today, insulin comes in an easy-to-use pen. Insulin should be used as part of an overall diabetes treatment 
plan, which includes diet, exercise, and other diabetes medications. Make the choice to talk to your doctor about 


whether insulin is right for you. 
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Important Safety Information for 
Lantus® (insulin glargine [rDNA origin] 
injection) 

Do not take Lantus® if you are allergic to 
insulin or any of the inactive ingredients 
in Lantus” 

You must test your blood sugar levels 
while using insulin, such as Lantus” 

Do not make any changes to your dose 
or type of insulin without talking to your 
healthcare provider. Any change of 
insulin should be made cautiously and 
only under medical supervision. 

Do NOT dilute or mix Lantus® with 
any other insulin or solution. It will not 
work as intended and you may lose 
blood sugar control, which could be 
serious. Lantus® must only be used if the 
solution is clear and colorless with no 
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particles visible. Do not share needles, 
insulin pens or syringes with others. 


The most common side effect of 
insulin, including Lantus? is low blood 
sugar (hypoglycemia), which may be 
serious. Other possible side effects may 
include injection site reactions, including 
changes in fat tissue at the injection site, 
and allergic reactions, including itching 
and rash. In rare cases, some allergic 
reactions may be life threatening. 


Tell your doctor about other medicines 
and supplements you are taking because 
they can change the way insulin works. 
Before starting Lantus? tell your doctor 
about all your medical conditions including 
if you have liver or kidney problems, are 
pregnant or planning to become 







pregnant, or are breast-feeding or 
planning to breast-feed. 


Indications and Usage 
Prescription Lantus” is a long-acting 
insulin used to treat adults with type 2 
diabetes and adults and children 

(6 years and older) with type 1 diabetes 
for the control of high blood sugar. It 
should be taken once a day at the same 
time each day to lower blood glucose 
Do not use Lantus” to treat diabetic 
ketoacidosis 

Lantus® SoloSTAR?® is a disposable 
prefilled insulin pen 

Please see additional important 
information on the next page. 


Whyinsulin.com 
1-877-665-9334 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF PRESCRIBING INFORMATION 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRESCRIBING INFORMATION 


These highlights do not include all the information 
needed to use LANTUS safely and effectively. See full 
prescribing information for LANTUS. 


LANTUS® (insulin glargine [rDNA origin] injection) 
solution for subcutaneous injection 
Initial U.S. Approval: 2000 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
LANTUS is a long- acting human insulin analog indicated 
to improve glycemic control in adults and children with type 
1 diabetes mellitus and in adults with type 2 diabetes 
mellitus. (1) 


Important Limitations of Use: 


e Not recommended for treating diabetic ketoacidosis. 
Use intravenous, short-acting insulin instead. 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 

e The starting dose should be individualized based on 
the type of diabetes and whether the patient is insulin- 
naive (2.1, 2.2, 2.3) 

e Administer subcutaneously once daily at any time of 
day, but at the same time every day. (2.1) 








e Rotate injection sites within an injection area (abdo- 
men, thigh, or deltoid) to reduce the risk of lipodys- 
trophy. (2.1) 

e Converting from other insulin therapies may require 
adjustment of timing and dose of LANTUS. Closely 
monitor glucoses especially upon converting to LAN- 
TUS and during the initial weeks thereafter. (2.3) 


DOSAGE FORMS AND STRENGTHS -—— 
Solution for injection 100 units/mL (U-100) in 


e 10 mL vials 





e 3 mL cartridge system for use in OptiClik (Insulin 
Delivery Device) 
e 3 mL SoloStar disposable insulin device (3) 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Do not use in patients with hypersensitivity to LANTUS or 
one of its excipients (4) 
WARNINGS AND PRECAUTIONS 
e Dose adjustment and monitoring: Monitor blood glu- 
cose in all patients treated with insulin. Insulin regi- 
mens should be modified cautiously and only under 
medical supervision (5.1) 








e Administration: Do not dilute or mix with any other 
insulin or solution. Do not administer subcutaneously 
via an insulin pump or intravenously because severe 
hypoglycemia can occur (5.2) 


e Do not share reusable or disposable insulin devices or 
needles between patients (5.2) 


e Hypoglycemia: Most common adverse reaction of in- 
sulin therapy and may be life-threatening (5.3, 6.1) 


Allergic reactions: Severe, life-threatening, generalized 
allergy, including anaphylaxis, can occur (5.4, 6.1) 


Renal or hepatic impairment: May require a reduction 
in the LANTUS dose (5.5, 5.6) 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Adverse reactions commonly associated with Lantus are: 


e Hypoglycemia, allergic reactions, injection site reac- 
tion, lipodystrophy, pruritus, and rash. (6.1) 


To report SUSPECTED ADVERSE REACTIONS, contact 
sanofi-aventis at 1-800-633-1610 or FDA at 1-800-FDA- 
1088 or www.fda.gov/medwatch. 


DRUG INTERACTIONS 
e Certain drugs may affect glucose metabolism, requir- 
ing insulin dose adjustment and close monitoring of 
blood glucose. (7) 


e The signs of hypoglycemia may be reduced or absent 
in patients taking anti-adrenergic drugs (e.g., beta- 
blockers, clonidine, guanethidine, and reserpine). (7) 


USE IN SPECIFIC POPULATIONS 

e Pregnancy category C: Use during pregnancy only if 
the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the 
fetus (8.1) 








e Pediatric: Has not been studied in children with type 2 
diabetes. Has not been studied in children with type 1 
diabetes <6 years of age (8.4) 


See Prescribing Information for PATIENT COUNSEL- 
ING INFORMATION and FDA-approved patient labeling 
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Global Health Malaria 


Malaria 
has plagued us for centuries, 
but a new model for global aid 
could change the game 


BY ALEX PERRY/APAC 


O REACH THE MOST MALARIAL 
town on earth, head north 
from Kampala, cross the Vic- 
toria Nile and, just before you 
come to the refugee camps 

that mark the southern edge of Uganda’s 

20-year civil war, turn east to Lake Kwania. 

Africa’s other Great Lakes are known for 

freshwater beaches and cool evenings, but 

Kwania is more ofa giant swamp: shallow, 

full of crocodiles and choked with lily, pa- 

pyrus and hyacinth. The malaria parasite 
loves it here. 





No-fly zone Three-month-old 
Sindrella Okello sleeps safely beneath 
a mosquito net in Apac, Uganda 


Photographs by Dominic Nahr for TIME 





All across the country, US Oncology participates in more than 200 clinical trials. Our research 
has contributed to the development of 39 cancer therapies approved by the FDA. So if you're 
looking for the latest cancer breakthroughs, look to the leader. 
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Kwania’s creeks, looking like a million 
silver fish bones from the air, are perfect for 
a deadly subspecies of mosquito, Anopheles 


funestus, which feeds almost exclusively on 


humans, with an appetite toshame a vam 
pire. The nearby town of Apac is packed 
with a living blood bank of people. The av 
erage funestus bites human flesh 190 times a 
night. The average resident is bitten tens of 
thousands of times a year, including 1,586 
bites—four a day—that carry malaria. 

Driving into Apac late on an August 
day last year, I saw a naked man lumber 
ing toward me. Tall and thin, he was gray 
with dust, and his hair bristled with twigs 
and grass. He was talking to someone only 
he could see. Edging past, I was surprised 
by asecond naked figure lurching out of a 
side street. He had the same cracked skin 
stretched over the same slender frame. 
Ahead, a third naked figure sat by the side 
of the road, his head in his hands. I felt as 
if I'd arrived in a town of zombies. 

Apac’s empty streets reinforced that im 
pression. The town seemed to exist only for 
sickness and death: on one road | counted 
12 medical centers, 10 drugstores and a 
crumbling, windowless nursing school. 
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In harm's way Malaria survivors, these women risk reinfection as they fish ina Ugandan swamp 


Ground Zero. Malariaisa 
global scourge, but Africa 
suffers the most 


Malarial deaths per 100.000 people 
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Soon I found a building that belonged to the 
Ministry of Health. I pulled in, entered and 
followed a dark corridor to a door marked 
“District Health Officer.” 1 knocked. Behind 
two sets of fly screens and under a ceiling 
fan, Dr. Matthew Emer sat at his desk. I ex 
plained I was following a new campaign to 
rid the world of malaria and was in Apac to 
see what it was up against. Who were the na 
ked men? I asked. “Brain damage,” Dr. Mat 
thew replied. “Severe malaria can do that to 
a baby. You never recover.” 

Dr. Matthew thought I should see some 
statistics. Apac is home to 515,500 people. 
Between July 2008 and June 2009, 124,538 
of them were treated for malaria. That 
meant 2,000 to 3,000 patients a week for 
Dr. Matthew and his three fellow doctors, 
and the number rose to 5,000 in the rainy 
season. Of Apac’s malaria patients, nearly 
half were under s. 

Signboards erected by the side of the 
road announced the presence of two 
foreign-assistance programs. One was a 
European-funded child-protection group, 
which had no malaria component to its pro 
gram. The other was the National Wetlands 
Program (NWP), funded by Belgium. Partly 
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Bundles of woe One baby has malaria, the other is malnourished; they wait to see a nurse at Apac’s main hospital 


because of NWP’s influence, the draining 
of malarial swamps is banned—which 
amounts to preserving wetlands at the 
price of human life. Spraying houses with 
insecticide—which in 2008 cut 
malaria infections in half—is 
also forbidden. Why? Because 
of objections from Uganda’s 
organic-cotton farmers, who sup- 
ply Nike, H&M and Walmart’s 
Baby George line. Chemical-free 
farming sounds like a great idea 
in the West, but the reality is that 
Baby Omara is dying so Baby 


George can wear organic. Cost of 


distributing one 
insecticidal net 


31% 


The Problem with Helping 

THIS, TOO OFTEN, IS HOW AID 
goes: good intentions sidetracked 
by ignorance; a promising idea 
poorly executed; projects that 
are wasteful, self-regarding and 
sometimes corrupt. The people 
being helped often see things this way, as 
do the ones doing the helping, who ask why 
the hundreds of billions of dollars given to 
Africa since World War II have changed so 


African 
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Childhood 
deaths in Africa 
due to malaria 


$10 


homes with at 
least one net 


little. It was in the face of such controversy 
that in 2007 the aid world unveiled one of its 
most ambitious goals: eradicating malaria. 

The history of malaria is a long one. 
Originating in West Africa, it 
spread to half of humankind 
by the mid—r9th century and 
has killed tens of millions and 
infected hundreds of millions 
more, including eight Ameri- 
can Presidents. Malaria played 
a role in stopping Alexander the 
Great in India. It contributed to 
the fall of Rome, the relocation 
of the Vatican and the U.S. defeat 
in Vietnam. It still rages in the 
poverty-stricken world: it killed 
863,000 people in 2008 —89% of 
them African, and 88% of those 
people children under 5—and 
infected 243 million more, says 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO). The lobbying group 
Malaria No More reckons that the disease 
costs Africa $12 billion a year—1.3% of its 
economic growth. Fixing that would be 
the biggest boost to health and develop- 


ment in history. It would also be a stun 
ning riposte to aid’s critics. 

It could happen. A previous campaign 
against malaria in the 1950s and ’6os effec 
tively eliminated the disease in Europe and 
the U.S. but made little progress in Africa 
and Asia, in part because health officials 
concluded that those places were simply too 
tough to fix. This time things are different. 
Now more than ever, it’s unacceptable— 
indeed, immoral—to see Africa and Asia 
as beyond help. Today’s funding is unprec- 
edented, exceeding $10 billion. So is the lead 
ership, from the U.S. President to the Sultan 
of Nigeria to soccer star David Beckham. 
Their goal is threefold: universal protection 
by the end of 2or0 via the distribution of 
700 million insecticide-treated bed nets; no 
more malaria deaths by the end of 2015; no 
malaria at all a decade or two after that. 

The logistics of such a plan are less 
complex than they seem, because while 
malaria affects half the world’s countries, 
just seven—the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya, Nigeria, southern 
Sudan, Tanzania and Uganda—account 
for two-thirds of all cases. So how might 
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On her own A netless bed is all the local hospital offers a malaria-stricken child. The mother is 
expected to clean the small area her baby occupies in the ward 


this malaria campaign succeed where so 
many others have come unstuck? 


The Unlikely Leader 

HIGH ABOVE THE SERENGETI, RAY CHAMBERS 
unclips his safety belt and beckons me to 
follow him to the back of the plane. At 67, 
Chambers, the U.N. special envoy for ma 
laria, is graying and a little stiff, but with 
his square jaw, Clint Eastwood voice and the 
plane—his own—there is still something 
of the Master of the Universe about him. The 
son of a Newark, N,J., warehouse manager, 
Chambers was in his 20s when he came up 
with the idea of the leveraged buyout, acon 
cept that made him fabulously rich—but 
not happy. In 1987 he found himself visit 
ing a project forinner-city teenagers in New 
ark. He promised to pay the college tuition 
of 1,000 kids “if they stayed the path.” That 
made him feel great. Soin 1989 he closed his 
investment firm and became a philanthro 
pist, giving away $50 million by 1993. 

In 2005, Chambers was looking at a pho 
tograph of sleeping Mozambican children 
taken by his friend the Harvard economist 
Jeffrey Sachs. “Cute kids,” he remarked. “You 
don’t understand,” replied Sachs. “They’rein 
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malarial comas. They all died.” Chambers 
was mortified. “So I said to Jeff, ‘I’d like to 
kind of come up with business concepts 
to see if we can't save 1.3 million children 
a year.” The next year, he established Ma 
laria No More—a group that raises money, 
implements programs and stands as a case 
study of how aid can change. 

The ethos of Ma 
laria No More is that 
aid should be seen not 
as a noble act of char 
ity but as something 
that’s in everyone's 
interest. Eradicating 
disease boosts pro 
ductivity, creates 
markets, stabilizes 
governments—even 
gives celebrities a 
point. It’s a route to prosperity. Official en 
dorsement of Chambers’ approach came in 
2008 when U.N. Secretary-General Ban Ki- 
moon appointed him special envoy. “You 
could see Ray was the guy to get this done,” 
says WHO head Margaret Chan. 

To be fair, he was not alone. Many com 
panies are doing well by doing good, rea]- 





In Tanzania, a $111 million 
health grant lay unclaimed 
for want of one signature. 
In Uganda, $367 million in 
grants has been held up on 
suspicions of corruption 





izing that, say,an HIV program at a South 
African mine cuts absenteeism. A nuanced 
vision of a successful company is taking 
hold, one that elevates social responsibili 
ty toacore mission—and was backed with 
$14.5 billion in the U.S. in 2007, according 
to the Chronicle of Philanthropy. 

Partly as a result of Chambers’ prod 
ding, that new way 
of giving aid has 
encouraged West 
ern governments to 
open their wallets 
too. Funding forma 
laria has exploded 
from $50 million in 
1997 to $6.6 billion 
for the Global Fund 
to Fight AIDS, TB 
and Malaria and 
$5.5 billion for the President’s Malaria Ini 
tiative, a U.S. program launched in 2005. A 
good example of how aid is creeping into 
our lives in subtler ways is Unitaid. Found 
ed in 2006 to raise money for AIDS, TB and 
malaria through small taxes on air tickets 
and check boxes on e-tickets, it has so far 
raised $870 million. 
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Very high triglycerides 
is a medical term for 
something serious: 


JOO MUGH Fal 
IN YOUR BLOOD. 


Treat it with the only medication made 
from omega-3 fish oil: LOVAZA 


if you have high cholesterol, high blood pressure, or diabetes, you may also have very high triglycerides, 
which is a serious medical condition. LOVAZA, along with diet, has been clinically proven to effectively 
lower very high triglycerides*, but has not been shown to prevent heart attacks or strokes. LOVAZA is 
the only FDA-approved medication made from omego-3 fish oil. It’s purified. It’s concentrated. And you 
can’t get it ata health food store. Ask your doctor about LOVAZA—+the prescription that starts in the sea. 


“Individual results may vary 


Important Safety Information for LOVAZA 

LOVAZA, along with diet, helps to lower very high triglycerides (=500 mg/dL) in adult patients. 
Tell your doctor if you are allergic to fish or shellfish as LOVAZA may not be right for you. Talk to 
your doctor about any medical conditions you have and any medications you are taking, especially 
those that may increase your risk of bleeding. In some patients, LDL (bad) cholesterol may increase. 
Your healthcare provider should do blood tests before and during treatment with LOVAZA to check your 
cholesterol and triglyceride levels. If you have liver disease, you may require additional monitoring, 
Possible side effects include burping, infection, flu-like symptoms, upset stomach and change in 
sense of taste. 

How supplied: 1-gram capsule 


Please see important Patient Information on the next page. 


You are encouraged to report negative side-effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088 


Ask your doctor if LOVAZA is right for you 
Visit LOVAZA.com or call 1-877-LOVAZAI 
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PATIENT INFORMATION ———— 


LOVAZA® (id-va-za) LOVAZA 


(omega-3-acid ethyl! 
esters) Capsules amega-d-acid ethyl esters 


Read the Patient information that comes with LOVAZA before 
you start taking it, and each time you get a refill. There may be 
new intormation. This leaflet not take the place of talking 
with your doctor about your condition or treatment 
What is LOVAZA? 

OVAZA is a prescription medicine, called a lipid 
regulating medicine, for adults. LOVAZA is mai 
omega-3 fatty acids from oils ¢ 
and mackerel. Omega-3 fatty St 
that your body needs but cannot produce itself 

















LOVAZA is used along with a low-fat and 


to lower very high 





low-cholesterol die 





blood 
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increasing phy exercise 

Treatment with LOVAZA has not been shown to 
prevent heart attacks or strokes. 

LOVAZA has not been studied in children under the 
age of 18 years 

What should | tell my doctor before taking 
LOVAZA? 

Tell your doctor about all of your medical conditions 
and all the medicines you take, including prescription 
and non-prescription medicine, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. LOVAZA and certain other medicines 
can interact causing serious side effects 


Especially tell your doctor if you take medicir 











© To reduce clotting—known as anticoagulants or 
blood thinners. These include aspirin, warfarin 
coumarin and clopidogrel (PLAVIX”) 

Tell your doctor if you are allergic to fis 

LOVAZA may not be right for you 

Who should NOT take LOVAZA? 

Do not take LOVAZA if you 

* are allergic to LOVAZA or any of its ingredients. 

What are the possible side effects of LOVAZA? 

The most common side effects with LOVAZA are 

burping, infection, flu symptoms, upset stomach and 
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change in sense of taste 

LOVAZA may affect certain blood tests. 
It may change: 

© One of the tests to check liver function (ALT) 
© One of the tests tc 
Talk to your doctor if you have side effects that bother 
you or that will not go away 

These are not all the side effects with LOWAZA 

Ask your doctor or pharmacist for a complete list 
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Religion has caught the bug too—as it 
were. Rick Warren’s Saddleback Church 
in Lake Forest, Calif., is training health 
workers in western Rwanda. The heads 
of the Muslim and Christian faiths in Ni 
geria are training hundreds of thousands 
of imams and priests in malaria care and 
net and drug distribution. Help also comes 
from retired politicians like Bill Clinton 
and Tony Blair, who have both set up aid 
foundations. Blair, whose Faith Foundation 
is assisting the Muslim-Christian collabo 
ration in Nigeria, told Time, “The nature of 
help is changing. The malaria campaign is 
about as good an example as you get of re 
balancing the respectability of the aid case.” 


Real Results 

THE PAYOFF CAN BE SPECTACULAR. MALARIA 
has been at least halved in nine African 
countries since 2000. Ethiopia and southern 
Sudan should reach universal protection 
this year; Chambers predicts global bed-net 
coverage in the first quarter of 2or1, just 
months past his target. A visit last August by 
Chambers and Chan to the children’s ward 
of a Zanzibar hospital produced whoops of 
joy from Chan. It was empty. 
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Mama's touch A baby battling malaria reaches for its mother at one of Apac’s rural health clinics. 
Nearly half the community’s malaria patients are children under 5 


That success is hardly universal—or per 
manent. Zanzibar has eradicated malaria 
twice before but each time reimported it 
from mainland Tanzania. Kenya, 
an early success story, has slipped. 
Congo has only just got going. 
What do these failures have 
in common? Bad government. 
When Chambers visited Tanza 
nia in August 2009, he found an 
approved $111 million Global 
Fund grant lying unclaimed for 
want of a single signature. In 
Uganda, Global Fund grants total 
ing $367 million were suspended 
over allegations—now before the 
courts—of corruption involving 
three health ministers and sev 
eral aid groups. “The house is on 
fire,” Chambers told a meeting 
of ministers and aid groups in 
Kampala last August. Chan was 
blunter: “We will hold you to account on 
behalf of the 350 women and children who 
die every day here.” That, too, is a face of aid. 

In Apac I visited the town hospital the 
morning after I arrived to find 30 newly ad 
mitted babies. When I returned that night, 


Afric 


nine 


nation 


863 


Worldwide deaths, 
in thousands, from 
malaria in 2008 


91% 


Africa’s share of 


those deaths 
Reduction in 


an 
s since 00 


there were another 10. Martin, 27, was the 
only nurse on duty, and he was equipped 
only with quinine—long ago phased out in 
the West when malaria became 
resistant to it—headache pills 
and sugar solution. I watched 
him try to stick an IV needle into 
a 4-month-old girl, Doris Amang. 
He tried the backs of both her 
hands, then both sides of her 
head. Doris screamed and kicked. 
After pricking her 12 times, he 
gave up. Her veins had collapsed 
from dehydration. The windows 
were wide open. I watched a mos 
quito settle on Doris’ cheek. 

rhe next day, | returned. There 
were 50 babies now but no sign of 
Martin or any other staff mem 
ber. The mothers were looking to 
me, but I had nothing to offer. | 
left the ward, walked quickly to 
my car and headed for the gates. Nearby 
was a naked street walker, feeling his way 
along the fence. As I roared past, I caught a 
glimpse of his startled expression, his ema 
ciated face. I drove out of town and didn't 
stop until I reached Kampala. @ 


malaria cases in 
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lrony in Progress. As we export 
medical science to the developing 
world, we also export Western 
habits that cause disease 


MANY PEOPLE MARVEL THAT 
the developing world still suf- 
fers from infectious diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, malaria 
and cholera, that haven't been 


| 


rampant in the U.S. for decades. | 


Iam more stunned that in 
those same parts of the world, 
the largely noninfectious ills— 
cardiovascular disease, chronic 
respiratory disease, cancer 

and diabetes—still kill more 
people than AIDS, malaria and 
tuberculosis combined. We 

are showing progress in major 
metrics like infant mortality 
and life expectancy. But Iam 


chase after unprocessed meats 
now have every problematic 
Western food item at their dis- 
posal just as we do. Processed, 
nonperishable foods filled 
with fat, sugar and calories 
are responsible for more than 
a billion overweight people 
worldwide, and the reach of 
these foods is growing. In 
Latin America, the Caribbean, 
the Middle East and north- 
ern Africa, the overweight 


| portion of the population 
| exceeds 30%. We are only in 


chagrined by the irony that any | 


progress will be short-lived if 
diseases of the developed world 
reach pandemic proportions in 
the developing one. 

One of the trade-offs of glo- 
balization is that as we become 
more and more connected, 
countries and cultures inherit 
one another's baggage. The fac- 
tors most responsible for our 
health woes in the West are ~ 
the terrible triad of poor diet, 
too little exercise and tobacco 
use. Traditionally, these cul- 
prits haven't been issues in the 
less-industrialized world. But 
as the good parts of Western 
culture, like its lifesaving anti- 
biotics, seep into the farthest 
reaches of the rainforests and 
savannas, so do its cigarettes, 
video games and fast food. 

Better trade in food and the 
reduction of economic obsta- 
cles means cultures that used 
to grow fresh vegetables and 





the acknowledgment phase 
of breaking our addiction to 
these problem foods in the 

U.S,; countries seeing ware- 





| traditional geopolitical barri- 


ers like oceans and bad govern- 
ments and leveling the playing 


| field between the haves and 


the have-nots in ways we never 
could have dreamed. But it also 
means more people are sitting 
down at computers rather than 
walking and biking to work. 
Once on the job, those who 
would have gotten exercise, 
say, working in agriculture are 
now employed in manufactur 
ing and data-processing. From 
a quality-of-life perspective, 
this is wonderful. From the 
perspective of a heart surgeon, 
it’s catastrophic. 

Worst of all is the uncon- 
scionable increase in the sales 
and marketing of tobacco prod- 
ucts in developing countries. 
According to the World Health 
Organization, at least a billion 
people worldwide are smokers, 
and more than 80% of them 
are from developing countries. 





Sleeping it off A quick nap at a kids’ weight-loss camp in central China 


houses full of megabrands 
for the first time are largely 
unaware of the dangers. 
Lifestyles in the develop- 
ing world have become more 
sedentary too. The Internet 
isa profound mainspring of 
human progress, eliminating 





Ihave spent a lifetime opening 
people's chests and seeing with 
my own eyes the damage to- 
bacco does to hearts and lungs. 
Asa physician, I also signed up 
for the responsibility of telling 
family members that their 
spouses and parents won't be 





| are necessary. 





| andcholera but the nextdeadly | 


| selling author and the host of the 


MORE 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
Dr. Oz will appear 
in each of TIME’s 
Health Checkups 
with ideas that 
will help you 
start getting 
healthier today 


around very long because of 
tobacco-ravaged organs. To see 
tobacco use in the developing 
world rise virtually unchecked 
is incredibly distressing. Smok- | 
ing has declined in the U.S. 
largely because ofthelaundry | 
listofstepsimposedtomake | 
it difficult to pursue the ad- 
diction, like forcing people 

to leave restaurants to smoke 
and raising the price of ciga- 
rettes. But if you make it easy 
for people to smoke, they will. 
Awareness and antismoking 
campaigns that incentivize ces- 
sation and isolate tobacco users 


What else do the members 
of the terrible triad have in com- 
mon? They are all completely 
within one’s control. They 
all involve personal decision 
making, and that means all 
of them are avoidable. The 
developed world’s main export 
should be wellness, not chronic 
disease. Industrialized coun- 
tries have a responsibility to 
make sure that when we send 
our miracle drugs, vaccines and 
super science around the globe 
to people who lack basic health 
care, we also send the miracle 
cure of prevention through edu- 
cation, lifestyle enhancement 
and healthy socialization. Real 
health is possible only when 
the entire sum of causes and 
effects is taken into account. If 
we defeat tuberculosis, malaria 


threat is our inability to get 
ahandleon what weeat,our =| 
progress amounts to nothing. m 
Mehmet Oz is vice chairman 
and professor of surgery at 
Columbia University, a best- 





nationally syndicated television 
talk show The Dr. Oz Show 
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FOR TYPE 2 DIABETES 


No Matter How 
Hard You Try, 
Your Blood 
Sugar Numbers 
Can Still Be 
Too High. 





Ask your Doctor if adding Onglyza can help you. 


When you need extra help, one option is Onglyza, a prescription medicine used along with diet and exercise to control high 
blood sugar in adults with type 2 diabetes. Onglyza can be used with one of several common oral diabetes medicines* Your 
results may vary. Onglyza should not be used to treat type 1 diabetes or diabetic ketoacidosis (dangerously high levels of 
certain acids, known as ketones, in the blood or urine). Tell your doctor if you have a history or risk of diabetic ketoacidosis. 


Onglyza has not been studied with insulin. 


May reduce spikes after you eat. 


Onglyza may help reduce after-meal blood sugar spikes that can cause higher blood sugar 
levels. Onglyza may also help lower high syle | blood sugar and A1C (the test done 
» taking Onglyza did not experience 


by your doctor every three months). Most peop 
hypoglycemia (very low blood sugar); however, it may occur, 
with another diabetes medicine, such as a sulfonylurea. 


Important Safety Information. 


When ONGLYZA is used with certain other diabetes medicines 
to treat high blood sugar, such as a sulfonylurea, hypoglycemia 
(low blood sugar) may occur. Symptoms of low blood sugar 
include shaking, hunger, sweating, headache, rapid heartbeat, 
change in mood, and change in vision. Follow your healthcare 
provider's instructions for treating low blood sugar. 


If you have ee ere (allergic) reactions such as rash, 
hives, and swelling of the face, lips, and throat, stop taking 
ONGLYZA and call your healthcare provider right away. 


When ONGLYZA is used with a thiazolidinedione (TZD), 
such as pioglitazone or rosiglitazone, to treat high blood 
sugar, peripheral edema (fluid retention) 

may become worse. If you have symptoms ONCE-DAILY 
of peripheral edema, such as swelling of 

hands, feet, or ankles, call your healthcare 

provider. 


AFTER-MEAL BLOOD SUGAR SPIKE 


particularly when taken 
RESULTS MAY VARY 





headache. Your healthcare provider should test your blood to 
measure how well your kidneys work. You may need a lower 
dose of ONGLYZA if your kidneys are not working well. 


Tell your healthcare provider if you start or stop taking other 
medications, including antibiotics, antifungals or HIV/AIDS 
medications, as your healthcare provider may need to change 


your dose of ONGLYZA. 


Tell your healthcare provider if you are pregnant or breast- 
feeding, or plan to become pregnant or breast-feed. 


Please read the Important Patient Information about 
Onglyza on the following page and 
discuss it with your healthcare 

lyza provider. 


You are encouraged to report negative side 
effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch or call 


The most common side effects with eae “300. ‘ 
ONGLYZA include upper _ respiratory (Saxa i tin) 5 mg LOO Bee. 
tract infection, urinary tract infection, and tablets 


For more information and valuable savings 


Extra Help. Extra Control. offers call 1-800-ONGLYZA (800-664-5992) 


*Metformin, a sulfonylurea or a TZD. 
Gh Bristol-Myers Squibb AstraZeneca 
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ONGLYZA™ is a trademark of BristolhMyers Squibb 


or visit www.Onglyza.com 
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PATIENT INFORMATION R.ONLY 
ONGLYZA (on-GLY-zah) 
(saxagliptin) 
tablets 

Read the Patient Information that comes with ONGLYZA before you start 
taking it and each time you get a refill. There may be new information. 
This patient leaflet does not take the place of talking with your healthcare 
provider about your medical condition or treatment. 
What is ONGLYZA (saxagliptin)? 
ONGLYZA is a prescription medicine used with diet and exercise to control 
high blood sugar (hyperglycemia) in adults with type 2 diabetes. 
ONGLYZA lowers blood sugar by helping the body increase the level of insulin 
after meals. 
ONGLYZA is unlikely to cause your blood sugar to be lowered to a dangerous 
level (hypoglycemia) because it does not work well when your blood sugar 
is low. 


ONGLYZA has not been studied in children younger than 18 years old. 

What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking ONGLYZA? 

Before you take ONGLYZA, tell your healthcare provider about all of your 

medical conditions, including if you: 

© have type 1 diabetes. ONGLYZA should not be used to treat people with 
type 1 diabetes. 

© have a history or risk for diabetic ketoacidosis (high levels of certain acids, 
known as ketones, in the blood or urine). ONGLYZA should not be used for 
the treatment of diabetic ketoacidosis. 

© have kidney problems. 

are taking insulin. ONGLYZA has not been studied with insulin. 

© are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It is not known if ONGLYZA will 
harm your unborn baby. If you are pregnant, talk with your healthcare 
provider about the best way to control your blood sugar while you are 
pregnant. 

are breast-feeding or plan to breast-feed. ONGLYZA may be passed in 
your milk to your baby. Talk with your healthcare provider about the best 
way to feed your baby while you take ONGLYZA. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, 

including prescription and nonprescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal 

supplements. Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of your medicines 

and show it to your healthcare provider and pharmacist when you get a 

new medicine. ’ 

ONGLYZA may affect the way other medicines work, and other medicines 

may affect how ONGLYZA works. Contact your healthcare provider if you 

will be starting or stopping certain other types of medications, such as 

antibiotics, or medicines that treat fungus or HIV/AIDS, because your dose of 

ONGLYZA might need to be changed. 

How should | take ONGLYZA? 

© Take ONGLYZA by mouth one time each day exactly as directed by your 
healthcare provider. Do not change your dose without talking to your 
healthcare provider. 

© ONGLYZA can be taken with or without food. 

© During periods of stress on the body, such as: 
° fever e infection 
¢ trauma © surgery 
Contact your healthcare provider right away as your medication needs 
may change. 

© Your healthcare provider should test your blood to measure how well your 
kidneys work. You may need a lower dose of ONGLYZA if your kidneys 
are not working well. 

© Your healthcare provider may prescribe ONGLYZA along with other 
medicines that lower blood sugar. 

© Follow your healthcare provider's instructions for treating blood sugar that 
is too low (hypoglycemia). Talk to your healthcare provider if low blood 
sugar is a problem for you. 

¢ If you miss a dose of ONGLYZA, take it as soon as you remember. If it 
is almost time for your next dose, skip the missed dose. Just take the 
next dose at your regular time. Do not take two doses at the same time 
unless your healthcare provider tells you to do so. Talk to your healthcare 
provider if you have questions about a missed dose. 

¢ If you take too much ONGLYZA, call your healthcare provider or Poison 
Control Center at 1-800-222-1222, or go to the nearest hospital 
emergency room right away. 


ONGLYZA™ (saxagliptin) 
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Scant protection Boom 
surrounds an islet in 
Louisiana’s Barataria Bay 
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The Spreading Stain 


A combination of industry recklessness and 
regulatory failure led to the Gulf of Mexico 
eatastrophe. It will happen again unless 
a Washington, business and the rest of us change 


BY BRYAN WALSH 





THE IMPACT: 
ON THE OILY COAST 


TERRY VARGAS IS LIVING WITH THE 
oil. Nearly three weeks ago, the third 
generation shrimper pulled into port in 
Grand Isle, in southeast Louisiana, with 
a catch worth $1,400. But that was before 
authorities closed the rich Delta waters 
to fishing, thanks to the massive oil spill 
that has swamped the shoreline. Like 
many furloughed Louisiana fishermen, 
Vargas took a check from BP—part of the 
energy giant’s promise to Gulf Coast resi 
dents to “make things right” in the wake 
of the biggest environmental disaster in 
U.S. history. It was for $5,000, an amount 
Vargas says he can make in two nights 
during a good shrimping season. Still, 
$5,000 is better than nothing, but Vargas 
knows it won't cover his expenses now or 
in the uncertain weeks ahead. So he has 
taken on carpentry jobs—the only paying 
work he can find—and today is building 
a small shed among the houses on Grand 
Isle, many of which stand on stilts, stork 
like, to endure the inevitable floods. 

Vargas thinks about the hurricane 
season that began on June 1—forecast 
ers predict a major one—and remembers 
when Katrina hit and left a pile of sandin 
his living room. Hurricanes pass; people 
evacuate, and then they rebuild. But the 
spill is a disaster of a different kind. He 
worries about a storm hitting the oily 
waters, raining crude on his hometown. 
“If that oil comes ashore,” Vargas says, 
“it’s all over.” 

More than a month and a half after 
the Deepwater Horizon rig exploded, 
the vast oil spill it triggered—an esti 
mated 50 million gal. of crude lost, if not 
far more—entered a new phase. For the 
first time there was genuine, sustained 
success in controlling the leak 5,000 ft. 
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Trapped Clockwise from top left: 
brown pelicans, fish, laughing 
gulls and sea turtles—commonly 


found on the Louisiana coast 


have all fallen victim to the spill 





below the Gulf of Mexico's surface. Af 
ter top kills and junk shots failed, BP’s 
underwater robots sheared off part of 
the mangled riser pipe and placed a con 
tainment cap over the leak, diverting up 
to 15,000 bbl. of oil a day that would have 
otherwise bled away. 

Yet that engineering achievement 
seemed hollow. The containment cap 
is essentially an inverted bucket with 
several holes in it, carrying oil up to a 
collection ship through a pipe. Some oil 
will continue to gush out until at least 
August, when relief wells will finally 
kill the spill. In the meantime, oil will 
keep hitting the sensitive shorelines of 
the Gulf states, poisoning wildlife and 
destroying livelihoods. The spill is “an 
insidious enemy,” said Coast Guard 
Admiral Thad W. Allen, the top federal 
official on the response. “This is a long 


campaign, and we're going to be dealing 

with this for the foreseeable future.” 
As that realization sank in 

this will be the summer of the spill (and 


that 


perhaps the fall and winter too)—public 
shock turned to anger, fueled by the first 
iconic images of oil-drenched birds and 
turtles. Most of that anger was directed at 
BP, the energy giant chiefly responsible for 
the spill and, perversely, for cleaning it up. 
An Internet campaign sprang up to boycott 
the company’s gas stations, while activ 
ists in Washington called for the citizen's 
arrest of BP’s gaffe machine of a CEO, Tony 
Hayward, who blurted out that he would 
just “like [his] life back”—something he 
has in common with the 14 million resi 
dents of the Gulf Coast. Even when the 
company did something right, it couldn’t 
do it right: for every 15,000 bbl. of oil that 
make it to the collection ship through the 
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containment cap, perhaps 10,000 still leak 
away in the deep, and possibly far more. 
The ship must process what it collects 
before it can be stored, separating oil from 
gas from seawater, and it’s limited in how 
much it can handle. 

President Barack Obama—criticized 
for being too cool in a crisis—has begun 
to reflect America’s rage. “I don’t sit around 
talking to experts because this is a college 
seminar,” he told the Today show on June 7. 
“We talk to these folks because they po 
tentially have the best answer, so I know 
whose ass to kick.” 

There’s plenty of ass-kicking to go 
around. The Deepwater Horizon spill was 
also a regulatory failure, one that was a 
long time coming. The Minerals Manage 
ment Service (MMS), the Interior Depart 
ment agency meant to oversee offshore 
drilling, did far too little for far too long, 


creating a laissez-faire atmosphere in 
which a major accident was just waiting 
to happen. Though MMS's lax oversight 
dates back to its creation in 1982 by Interior 
Secretary James Watt, a disciple of deregu 
lation, Obama and his team did too little to 
clean house when they took over—just as 
they’ve been too slow to seize control over 
the spill response from BP. 

And all of us bear responsibility too for 
depending on and demanding cheap oil un 
derwritten by risky drilling while show 
ing again and again at the ballot box that 
we wouldn’t support a government that 
really regulated the industry. “This failure 
of government is government acting the 
way American people have said they want 
it to act,” says Sarah Elkind, a political histo 
rian at San Diego State University. “We get 
what we deserve.” The question is whether 
we have the strength and smarts to recog 
nize how Americans got to this oil-soaked 
moment and to force the changes needed to 
make sure it never happens again. 


THE INDICTMENT: 
BP + D.C. = DISASTER 

AFTER STUDYING MORE THAN 600 DISAS 
ters over more than 50 years, professor 
Robert G. Bea has developed a unified 
field theory of catastrophe: A+ B=C. Ais 
what Bea calls natural hazards, the un 
avoidable physical factors like the un 
forgiving vacuum and great distances 
that come with working in outer space. 
Bis the human factors: the sins of greed, 
arrogance, laziness and indifference 
that corporations, governments and 
people exhibit far too often. Take a haz 
ardous natural environment and flawed 
human beings and they’ll add up to C: 
catastrophe. “We're the ones who turn 
a hazard into a disaster,” says Bea, co 
founder of the Center for Catastrophic 
Risk Management at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and a co-head of 
the Deepwater Horizon Study Group, 
an independent investigative team. “Ka 
trina followed that track, and Deepwa 
ter Horizon is following it too.” 

It’s no secret that drilling for oil a mile 
below the surface of the ocean is a danger 
ous business, but industry insiders say it’s 
not that surprising that the oil spill hap 
pened to BP. The company, which produces 
more oil in the Gulf of Mexico than any 
other, has hada string of toxic safety prob 
lems in recent years. In 2005, a massive 
explosion rocked BP’s Texas City refinery, 
after a blowdown drum overfilled with 
liquid hydrocarbons. The resulting inferno 
killed 15 people and wounded more than 
170. It was the worst industrial accident 
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in the U.S. since 1990, and in its aftermath 
BP was skewered by investigators for its 
generally sloppy practices, including its 
use of old equipment, overworked and 
unsupervised employees and contractors 
and management’s inattention to safety. 
he U.S. Chemical Safety Board noted ina 
report that the incident was caused by “or 
ganizational and safety deficiencies at all 
levels.” A BP executive later admitted that 
the fire was “a process failure, a cultura] 
failure and a management failure.” 

Nor was Texas City an isolated inci 





dent. Months after the fire, Hurricane 
Dennis battered the Gulf, nearly destroy 
ing BP’s 59,500-ton offshore platform 
Thunder Horse and exposing the struc 
ture’s shoddy ballast system. The next 
year, a corroded pipeline in BP’s Prudhoe 
Bay field in Alaska leaked thousands 
of barrels of crude in the worst on-land 
oil spill in the state’s history. CEO John 
Browne resigned in 2007 after that se 
ries of accidents and some embarrassing 
personal scandals; Tony Hayward, who 
succeeded him, promised to focus “like a 
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The Dirty 
Dozen. 
There’s no 
shortage 
of folks to 
blame for 
the spill 


The former CEO 
presided overa 
period of dynamic 
expansion at BP, but 


his cost-cutting may 


have contributed 
to the company’s 
checkered safety 
record. He stepped 
down in 2007 amid 
inquiries into his 
personal life. 
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BP's current group 
CEO is in charge 
of the company 
most responsible 
for the spill, and 
his succession of 

gaffes hasn't built 

confidence. Despite a 

flurry of calls for his 

firing, Hayward has 

the public support of 
BP's board. 


A top Interior 
Department official 
who, until he retired 

May 31, oversaw 
offshore oil- and 
gas-drilling for the 
Minerals Management 
Service (MMS) 
and before that 
supervised Gulf of 
Mexico oil and gas 
leases for 12 years. 
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laser” on safety. But the hits kept coming. 
Last October, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration fined BP a record 
$87.4 million for more than 700 violations 
at the Texas City refinery, despite its prom 
ises to fix the problems there. BP is a “se 
rial environmental criminal,” says Scott 
West, formerly of the Environmental Pro 
tection Agency (EPA), who investigated 
the company’s work in Alaska. 

For its part, BP has insisted that it has 
made significant progress toward meet 
ing goals set in 2007 in response to the 
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The British energy ) 
giant's chief Presided over an 
operating officer Administration that 
for exploration and was swayed by oil 
production. He's been and gas interests 
at the center of BP’s both have personal 
efforts to contain the connections to 
spill, aseemingly the petroleum 
haphazard process industry—even as 
that included the offshore drilling 
failed top-kill and moved into ever 
junk-shot methods. deeper waters. 
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Texas City fire, including a six-point plan 
to update its safety systems worldwide. 
“Safe, reliable operations have been and 
continue to be our number one priority,” 
writes BP spokesman David Nicholas in 
ane-mail. And the company has its defend 
ers in the industry who say that BP knows 
how to operate offshore safely. “BP is one 
of the most experienced deepwater opera 
tors out there,” says Richard Sears, the for 
mer head of exploration for Shell UK and 
a visiting scientist at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


‘In a spill this large 
..» fed by fresh oil, 
there are no easy 
answers and no 
good answers.’ 


RICHARD CHARTER, 
DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


Still, other experts argue that BP, which 
underwent round after round of cost cut 
ting during the later years of Browne’s 
reign, lacks the relentless focus on safety 
that some of its competitors have. Wit 
nesses in the Deepwater Horizon investi 
gation have testified about an atmosphere 
of confusion and corner-cutting on the 
rig, where it wasn’t always clear who 
was in charge among the many contrac 
tors and subcontractors. “They don’t have 
what Exxon has, which is unbelievable 
control over its subcontractors,” says Tom 





There are about 
200 million of 
us driving about 
250 million passenger 
vehicles, including 
some 110 million 
oil-hungry trucks 
About a quarter of 
the oil produced in 
the U.S. comes from 
deepwater Gulf wells. 
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His Administration 
has now begun 
strengthening 

federal oversight of 

offshore drilling, but 
the President also 
proposed opening 
vast new tracts for 
such production 
shortly before 

Deepwater Horizon 

exploded. 


The Colorado 
Senator turned 
Interior Secretary 
tangled with the 
oil industry, but he 
didn’t break up his 
agency's MMS until 
a month after 
the spill—or shut 
down its decades 
long coziness with 
industry. 


She ran MMS for the 
past ro months—in 
what associates 
say was a timid 
manner—until 
she was ousted on 
May 27 and became 
Washington's 
unofficial scapegoat 
for years of MMS 
mismanagement 


BIRNBAUM: LUKE SHARE NEW YORK 


The CEO of 
Transocean, the Swiss 
company that 
owned the Deepwater 
Horizon rig. During 
a farcical Senate 
hearing, Newman 
tried to pin blame 
for the catastrophic 
explosion on 
the well’s cement 
or casing. 


NEWMAN: Y 


The president of 
global business 
at Halliburton, 
the contractor 
responsible for 
cementing the well 
He denies blame, 
saying his company 
performed its 
duties on the rig 
in accordance with 
BP’s wishes. 
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Filling Station. 
BP is the top 
producer in 

a Gulf dotted 
with rigs 
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Bower, a British journalist who charted 
the rise of BP in his book Oil, published 
this year. As Hayward put it himself ina 
recent interview with the Financial Times, 
BP lacked the “tools you would want in 
your tool kit” to close a blown well a mile 
below the ocean’s surface, which means 
the disaster is a failure of foresight and 
necessary planning as well. 

But the blowout preventer that failed 
to stop the spill wasn’t the only backup 
system that fell through in the Gulf. 
Washington has a responsibility to 
oversee offshore-drilling operations, yet 
regulation over the industry has largely 
been toothless. Regulatory capture—the 
tendency of too many government over- 
seers to get too friendly with the industry 
they’re supposed to be monitoring—has 
been especially acute in MMS. The agen- 
cy is responsible both for the safety of en- 
ergy exploration and for leasing federal 
territory for drilling, which brings in bil- 
lions to the government. That inherent 
conflict—selling to the industry even 
while supposedly overseeing it—under- 
mines MMS, which has been exposed as 
both ineffective and corrupt. A 2008 re- 
port by the Interior Department’s inspec- 
tor general found that MMS employees 
had used drugs, accepted gifts from and 
had sexual relationships with energy- 
company representatives. Another re- 
port, issued last month, found similar 
practices were still occurring, with at 
least one MMS worker negotiating for a 
job with an energy company while simul- 
taneously inspecting its Gulf platforms. 
“The oil industry's cozy and sometimes 
corrupt relationship with government 
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regulators meant little or no regulation 
at all,” Obama said on May 27. 

That too cozy relationship helped 
lead to Deepwater Horizon. Though BP’s 
drilling plan for the well mentioned 
that a worst-case blowout could result in 
250,000 barrels of oil a day pouring into 
the Gulf, MMS let the company drill any- 
way, despite a flawed and dated response 
plan for such a disaster. Nor did MMS 
require BP to keep response equipment 
like containment domes close at hand. As 
a result, the company’s response to the 
spill has largely been improvised, and 
many days have been wasted moving 
hardware into place. MMS suggests but 
does not mandate backup systems to the 
blowout preventers, resulting in “regula- 
tion by suggestion,” as one Senator put it. 
As deepwater-drilling technology has ad- 
vanced, safety measures haven’t kept up, 
either in industry or in government. “The 
pace of technology has definitely outrun 
the regulations,” Lieut. Commander Mi- 
chael Odom, a Coast Guard rig inspector, 
told an investigating panel last month. 

In the wake of the oil spill, the Obama 
Administration is scrambling to reform 
oversight, with Interior Secretary Ken 
Salazar dividing MMS into three parts— 
including individual sections that would 
separately cover royalties and safety—to 
reduce internal conflict. The White House 
has also put in place a six-month morato- 
rium on new deepwater-drilling projects 
while a presidential commission inves- 
tigates the accident. But those welcome 
moves can’t undo the debacle of Deepwater 
Horizon. “This was fundamentally a fail- 
ure of government to govern,” says Kieran 
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Suckling, the executive director of the 
Center for Biological Diversity, an environ- 
mental watchdog. “They were supposed to 
anticipate these problems, and they failed.” 
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THE CLEANUP: 

SUMMER CAMPAIGN 
PERHAPS NOTHING HAS FED BP’S IMAGE of 
fecklessness more than the fact that long 
after its success at getting the contain- 
ment cap in place, images of the billowing 
wellhead still fill TV screens—a partial 
result of the failure to have enough stor- 
age capacity in place before the contain- 
ment procedure began. “In the long term, 
the threat from this well will not go away 
until a relief well has been drilled, pres- 
sure has been taken off and the well has 
been plugged,” said Admiral Allen on 
June 5. The fix is not a fix. 

Government estimates had put the 
total spill rate at 12,000 to 19,000 bbl. 
per day, but many experts have revised 
that to 25,000 bbl. or higher, and once the 
riser pipe was cut to accommodate the 
containment cap, the gusher grew worse. 
That puts an even greater burden on the 
Coast Guard and Gulf Coast residents as 
they attack the emerging oil on the sur- 
face and seek to protect and ultimately 
restore the fragile coastline. And this is 
a unique spill. The Gulf Coast is under 
attack, but the enemy isn’t coming in a 
single massive wave. Instead, the con- 
stant flow of oil from the well, chemical 
dispersants and unpredictable ocean cur- 
rents and winds have broken up the spill, 
so it can hit from many different angles 
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at once. “This is not a large, monolithic 
spill anymore,” Allen told Fox News on 
June 6. “It is an aggregation of thousands 
of smaller spills that could come ashore 
at any particular time.” We're fighting a 
guerrilla war against insurgent crude. 

Unfortunately, states and communi- 
ties are defending their beaches with the 
oil-spill equivalent of the Maginot Line. 
Stringing the shoreline with protective 
plastic boom, followed usually by a line 
of absorbent boom that can soak up the 
oil that gets by, remains our main defense 
perimeter against a spill, and it hasn’t 
changed in decades. The challenge is to 
track the oil as it moves, caught in the 
curlicue Gulf currents, and have ships 
on hand that can quickly move boom to 
where it’s needed. That’s why the response 
needs not only numbers—and more than 
3,500 boats are now enrolled in the oil de- 
fense—but also coordination to get equip- 
ment to the right spot at the right time. As 
the spill gradually spreads from oil-soaked 
Louisiana to the beaches of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and now Florida, coordination 
between big BP and small-boat owners, 
between federal officials and coastal may- 
ors, is only going to get tougher. “In a spill 
this large, constantly fed by fresh oil, there 
are no easy answers, and there are no good 
answers,” says oil-spill expert Richard 
Charter, senior policy adviser for marine 
programs at Defenders of Wildlife. “There 
are only ranges of risk.” 

That’s true even for something as 
seemingly straightforward as rescuing 
oiled animals. Through June 8, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service had reported 
nearly 500 slicked birds and 36 slicked 


Major Players 
There are 23 oil companies drilling in the Gulf. Last year 
they extracted 584 million bbl. of oil. BP took the largest share 
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turtles, among other animals affected 
by the spill, although it’s almost certain 
that far more have died and will never be 
found. Birds in particular have proved 
vulnerable. Horrifying photos of brown 
pelicans slathered in oil on Louisiana’s 
Grand Terre Island have already become 
the symbol of the spill, and significant 
amounts of time and energy have been 
spent trying to rescue and clean the 
animals. But the sad truth is that even 
rescued birds often fail to survive an 
oiling—especially if they’re simply 
returned to a habitat that is still badly 
contaminated, as much of the Gulf Coast 
may be for years. “You can’t just wash 
these birds and turn them loose,” says 
Doug Inkley, the senior scientist at the 
National Wildlife Federation. “The No. 
1 thing we can do is protect and restore 
their habitat.” 

The best way to do that might be to 
focus protective efforts on those areas 
that are most ecologically important and 
most sensitive, like the coastal wetlands 
of Louisiana. While sandy beaches hit 
by oil can eventually be cleaned—albeit 
with great effort—oil that soaks into the 
roots of a marsh can remain there for 


‘Life was pre-Katrina 
and post-Katrina. 
Now it will be pre- 
spill and post-spill.’ 


—MARYLEE ORR, LOUISIANA 
ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION NETWORK 


years. And the noble intentions of those 
trying to clean up a wetland can some- 
times do more harm than good: think of 
scores of volunteers trampling sensitive 
marshes. That means wetlands need to 
be a priority for protection, preventing 
the damage before it’s done. It also means 
that authorities should consider taking 
more extreme measures to keep the valu- 
able sediment at the bottom of the marsh- 
es clean, potentially including in situ 
burning of oiled wetland grass. It looks 
like destroying the wetland to save it, but 
burning will clean off the oil, and marsh 
grass should grow back relatively fast. 
“It might seem traumatic, but it really 
isn’t,” says Nancy Kinner, co-director of 
the Coastal Response Research Center at 
the University of New Hampshire. “It’s 
one of the last-ditch measures, but it is a 
tool in the toolbox.” 

Protecting the land and making it 
whole is a massive job but perhaps no big- 
ger than doing the same for the people 
who have watched their livelihoods be 
destroyed by the oil. BP has already paid 
out more than $80 million in claims to 
residents who have suffered from the 
spill, but on June 8 Allen was concerned 
enough about the company’s behavior 
that he intensified oversight of BP. The re- 
ality, though, is that much of the damage 
is done, and the millions in claims BP is 
paying out—not to mention the billions 
that will no doubt be sought in future law- 
suits—can’t replace a coastal lifestyle that 
has been all but destroyed. “We will get 
this done. We will make this right,” prom- 
ise BP’s ads in anew $50 million campaign. 
Gulf residents may rightly ask, “How?” 
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NATION THE SPREADING STAIN 


“Life was pre-Katrina and post-Katrina, 
and now it will be pre-spill and post-spill,” 
says Marylee Orr, founder of the Louisiana 
Environmental Action Network. “All this 
time I never dreamed that there was so 
little protection for the Gulf.” 
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WASHINGTON’S CHALLENGE: 
THE OTHER MESS 
AS DIFFICULT AS CLEANING THE OIL OVER 
the next several months will be, mopping 
up the bureaucratic slop that led to the Gulf 
spill will be far tougher. For one thing, deep- 
water drilling has become an integral part 
of the U.S. energy mix. Wells dug more 
than 1,000 ft. below the Gulf’s surface now 
supply a quarter of U.S. oil production, a 
proportion that will likely rise. Ironically, 
in Louisiana, ground zero for the spill, sup- 
port still runs high for offshore drilling, a 
major employer in the state. Both of Louisi- 
ana’s Senators have called on the President 
to lift the moratorium on new deepwater 
drilling as soon as possible, and even some 
of the widows of rig workers want the in- 
dustry to continue. “I fully support offshore 
drilling, and I always will,” Natalie Roshto, 
whose husband was killed in the Deep- 
water Horizon explosion, said at a congres- 
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sional hearing in Louisiana on June 7. 

But it’s clear that the industry can’t con- 
tinue as it has and that oil companies need 
to be pushed into making needed changes. 
Breaking up MMS wasa goodstart, though 
the success of the strategy will depend on 
whom Obama can find to run whatever is 
left of the agency. His first pick, S. Eliza- 
beth Birnbaum, was an outsider and an 
environmentalist, but she proved unable 
to change the entrenched, industry-friend- 
ly culture at MMS before she was pushed 
out last month. The mission will require 
finding officials close enough to the oil in- 
dustry to act as knowledgeable regulators 
without being co-opted altogether. That’s 
a balance every good regulator needs to 
strike, but it’s particularly tough in the 
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tight social circle that makes up much of 
the energy business. As one MMS official 
put it in a recent inspector-general report, 
“We're all oil industry. We're all from the 
same part of the country.” 

Given the enormous amount of in- 
fluence the oil and gas industry has—it 
spent $174.8 million on lobbying last 
year, according to the Center for Respon- 
sive Politics—Obama, if he really wants 
to break that circle, will need to make 
it a major priority and institutionalize 
oversight so that it will outlast his Ad- 
ministration. More than that, he'll need 
to make the case to Americans that smart 
and aggressive regulation of drilling isn’t 
an obstacle to maintaining a successful 
energy industry but a prerequisite. That 
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Big Oil’s Twilight? Not Yet 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


VEN AS THE WELL GUSHES ON, EN- 
2 vironmentalists see opportunity 

amid the BP oil nightmare. With 
the public riveted—a Pew poll found that 
55% of Americans are closely following 
the saga—ecologists want to seize the 
moment. “This will begin a national 
conversation,” says Frances Beinecke, 
president of the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, who says green groups 
are already coordinating political efforts 
around the spill. 

Or will it? Two of the biggest man- 
made environmental disasters in recent 
years offer differing examples but sug- 
gest limited prospects for big change. At 
one extreme is the 1979 near meltdown 
at the Three Mile Island nuclear-power 
plant south of Harrisburg, Pa. Although 
no one was killed and studies later found 
limited long-term effects from radiation, 
the incident was viscerally terrifying: 
the governor ordered the evacuation of 
pregnant women and preschool children 
within five miles of the reactor. Fierce 


demonstrations against nuclear power 
sprang up around the country. The result 
was a near deathblow to the industry, 
which was frozen in place for decades. 
Nota single new U.S. nuclear-power plant 
has been constructed since the crisis. 
Another kind of calamity came a 
decade later with the 1989 Exxon Valdez 
tanker spill, which left Alaska’s pris- 
tine Prince William Sound coated in 
an estimated 10.8 million gal. of crude. 
As gut-wrenching images of oil-bound 
birds filled the news, environmentalists 
pressed for tough new regulation of the 
oil industry. Congress responded with 
the 1990 Oil Pollution Act, which as- 
signed liability for cleanup costs to com- 
panies responsible for major spills and 
also required thicker oil-tanker hulls. 
Paradoxically, the worse of the two 
disasters had the lesser impact on public 
policy. Three Mile Island was terrify- 
ing but relatively harmless. The Valdez 
spill imposed a terrible and lasting toll 
on Alaska; a 2006 study found that the 





disaster is still harming local wildlife. 
And the Valdez led to, well, not very much 
at all—certainly not the wholesale recon- 
sideration of our oil dependence many en- 
viros had imagined. “We had really hoped 
it would catalyze a dramatic change in 
environmental policy,” says Rick Steiner, 
an Alaska-based conservation specialist 
who advises Greenpeace. “But it didn’t.” 

Could the BP fiasco in the Gulf have 
a greater impact? It should: the spill is al- 
ready several times larger than the Exxon 
Valdez leak. And while the Deepwater Ho- 
rizon rig exploded ina far greater body of 
water, it’s also much closer to densely pop- 
ulated areas. That’s why this spill is sure to 
prompt new safety, oversight and liability 
regulations for offshore oil drilling—and 
has already undercut Obama’s proposal 
for expanding that industry. 

That’s a start. But stopping there 
would disappoint those seeking a larger 
debate about our energy policies. “En- 
vironmentalists want to use this as the 
lever to push away from fossil fuels,” says 
Drexel University environmental histo- 
rian Robert Brulle. Al Gore has made the 
connection, and on June 2, Obama did 
too, with a renewed call for congressional 
action on climate-change legislation. 

Some wishful thinking might be at 





Note: Vessels include skimmers, tugs and barges; booms include containment and sorbent. Sources: U.S. Coast Guard; National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. Research by Andréa Ford 
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would buck the general trend of deregu 
lation that goes back years, well before 
George W. Bush and Dick Cheney began 
turning a portion of the Interior Depart 
ment into an annex of the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Part of the challenge will be not just 
political but technical. Frontier-pushing 
oil companies have rapidly expanded their 
ability to drill deep wells, racing far ahead 
of the government's ability to keep track 
of what they’re doing. The same thing 
happened in the financial sector, as in 
creasingly exotic financial instruments 
flummoxed even the experts who were 
supposed to determine their soundness. 
“The fact is that technology on drilling has 
outpaced our ability to deal with the prob 
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lems that can come with that technology,” 
says Tyson Slocum, director of watchdog 
Public Citizen’s energy program. 
Ofcourse, no offshore-drilling program 
will ever be spillproof, but there are smart 
and noncontroversial steps that can be 
taken now to prepare for the next accident. 
We need to invest in developing cutting 
edge cleanup technologies—like microbes 
that can eat oil—so that we have more 
options than shoreline boom and in situ 
burns. Oil companies should be required 
to keep more well-killing equipment on 
hand, so we don’t have to wait for them to 
buildacontainment dome from scratch, as 
BP did. And the government must have its 
own remotely operated undersea vehicles 
so that it can independently gather infor 





Toxic legacy Crude from the Exxon Valdez spill coated the shores of Alaska’s 
Prince William Sound in 1989. Remains of it lurk there today 


mation on the next blown well rather than 
being forced to rely on the industry. Other 
wise, as film director James Cameron put 
it recently, the government is effectively 
“asking the perpetrator to give you the 
video of the crime scene.” 
And then there’s the rest of us. Of 
course, it’s our appetite for gas—cheap 
gas—that provides the hundreds of 
millions of dollars oil companies keep 
spending to drill offshore and the bil 
lions they make in profit. We buy gas 
guzzling cars, resist the use of public 
transportation and howl at the idea of car 
bon taxes or other measures that would 
bankroll research into alternative ener 
gy sources and make them competitive 
once they reach the market. We accept 
the business argument that regulation is 
an evil that isn’t necessary, rather than a 
necessary evil, and then we're surprised 
when a rig blows and disaster ensues. 
Well, what did we expect? “The Ameri 
can public expects safety to happen by 
magic and without pain,” says Berkeley’s 
Robert Bea. “There’s plenty of blame to 
go around.” We've been warned—now 
we have to learn. —WITH REPORTING BY 
STEVEN GRAY/GRAND ISLE, LA., WILLIAM 
LEE ADAMS AND TARA KELLY/LONDON AND 
ALEX ALTMAN AND MARK THOMPSON 
WASHINGTON s 





work here, however. Congress is wary 
about passing major legislation to limit 
carbon emissions, especially in a pro 
longed recession, and the BP debacle may 
not be a tipping point. Even the terror of 
Three Mile Island didn’t end our use of 
nuclear power, anda similar fear factor 
doesn’t exist now. (Oil slick doesn’t turn 
the stomach quite like China syndrome.) 
Big Oil still commands enormous power 
over our economy in a way that nuclear 
power never has—especially along the 
Gulf Coast. (The New Orleans Times 
Picayune said a suspension of offshore 
drilling was “like sealing the region’s eco 
nomic death.”) “We need the oil,” explains 
Pavel Molchanov, a Houston-based energy 
analyst, “and the Gulf needs the jobs.” 
And that may be the crude—pun 
intended—bottom line: The economy 
still trumps the environment for many 
Americans. As he looks to link the BP 
spill with larger energy-policy changes, 
Obama’s challenge is to convince Ameri 
cans that their pocketbooks will be 
safe. There’s a reason Washington has 
spent decades paying only lip service to 
breaking our oil addiction. Sadly, even 
the worst environmental disaster in 
modern American memory may not be 
enough to change that. a 


Haley’s Palmetto Prize 


Nikki Haley didn’t merely survive a nasty primary 
that was dirty even by South Carolina standards. It 
may have made her impossible to beat 





BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


ONLY IN SOUTH CAROLINA, THE UN- 
matched mud pit of Republican politics, 
can unproven accusations of extra- 
marital affairs made by two different 
men boost a woman’s standing in the 
polls. But that’s how it has gone for 
Nikki Haley, who rode voter anger toa 
commanding victory over three more- 
established rivals in the slime-stained 
gubernatorial primary on June 8. “We 
said no to the dark side of politics,” she 
declared to cheers at a victory rally on 
election night. “We saw us push against 
the Establishment.” 

For weeks, Haley has stood in the 
center of a Palmetto State mudslinging 
circus wilder than any in memory, refus- 
ing demands that she take a lie-detector 
test, declining requests for her phone and 


Haley ran asa 
reformer who wanted 
to change South 
Carolina’s inbred 
politics and fight 

the policies of 
President Obama 


e-mail records showing contacts with her 
accusers and calmly dismissing a racial 
slur hurled by one of her longtime politi- 
cal opponents. In the end, a steady bear- 
ing amid the rising insanity reinforced 
her reformist message: she was the one 
who would fight the old-boy political 
networks and channel voters’ fury with 
dysfunctional government. Riding that 
wave of economic insecurity, lost faith 
and populist fervor, she has now posi- 
tioned herself as the heir apparent to the 
state’s scandal-scarred governor, one of 
her political mentors Mark Sanford. 
Dirty politics has a rich history in 
South Carolina, where trickery is regular- 
ly embraced as innovation, libelous false- 
hoods are spread through anonymous 


leaflets, and even straw polls can end in 
bonfires. It’s a culture that dates back to at 
least 1980, when local political consultant 
Lee Atwater leaked word that a rival who 
once suffered from depression got “hooked 
up to jumper cables” in college. Politics, 
explained Terry Sullivan, one of Mitt 
Romney’s local aides, “is a little different 
here. It’s kind of a knife fight.” 

But this time, all the blade work back- 
fired, sidelining Haley’s better-known 
rivals in the final days of the campaign 
and enhancing her outsider message. She 
denied the extramarital trysts categori- 
cally, but the press could not get enough 
of the story. Each of her opponents denied 
any role in spreading the rumors, and 
one of them, Lieutenant Governor André 
Bauer, even took a polygraph to prove 
his innocence after one of his former 
campaign employees, a lobbyist named 
Larry Marchant Jr., claimed to have had 
an after-hours hotel liaison with Haley 
at a 2008 conference in Salt Lake City. In 
a stroke Atwater would have admired, 
Bauer then turned around and issued a 
public demand for Haley to take a poly- 
graph proving her fidelity. 

As if the sexual intrigue were not 
enough, five days before the polls opened, 
state senator John M. “Jake” Knotts Jr. 
declared that “we already got one rag- 
head in the White House. We don’t need 
another in the governor’s mansion”—a 
clumsy reference to Haley’s heritage 
as the daughter of Indian immigrants. 
Knotts later apologized, saying he only 
meant “raghead” as a joke. Haley was 
up about 10 points when the infidel- 
ity claims broke two weeks before the 
election. She won by 27, after the largest 
nonpresidential primary turnout in more 
than a decade. 

In some ways, the 38-year-old mother of 
two was well prepared for the onslaught. 
An accounting major who long worked in 
her family’s high-end women’s-clothing 
business, Haley entered politics in 2004 
by challenging one of the state’s most 


entrenched pols, a 30-year Republican 
state congressman named Larry Koon. 
The campaign was, predictably, ugly. 

A newspaper ad for Koon used Haley’s 
birth name, Nimrata N. Randhawa, and 
claimed she was not a “REAL Republi- 
can.” Unsigned e-mails claimed she was 
a Buddhist, and passing drivers shouted 
things about Hindu cow worship at her 
volunteers. (Born to Sikh parents, Haley 
is a practicing Methodist.) “That was the 
election that showed me the goodness of 
people,” Haley told Time, just hours after 
her victory speech in Columbia. 

In the statehouse, Haley established 
herself as a Sanford ally, joining in ideo- 
logical battles over spending and taxa- 
tion. In a culture that prizes secrecy, she 
pushed for mandating recorded votes on 
all legislation. But most of all, she ran asa 
reformer who wants to change the state’s 
inbred politics and fight the policies of 
President Obama. With unemployment 
high and the economy teetering, there 
were clear signs that the electorate was 
losing patience. Katon Dawson, the for- 
mer chairman of the state party, noticed 
the shift in the final weeks at his local 
dry cleaners in Columbia, where the two 
women behind the counter said that they 
would switch their vote to Haley. “They 
just thought people were picking on her, 
and it wasn’t anybody’s business any- 
way,” says Dawson, who did not endorse 
any candidate. 

Haley courted the state’s disparate Tea 
Party groups, earned the endorsement of 
Sarah Palin and enjoyed vocal support 
from Sanford’s ex-wife Jenny after the 
claims of infidelity surfaced. She drilled 
deep into voter rage about the way politics 
is practiced, a strategy her rivals now seek 
to emulate. “People are angry, and they are 
irrational,” explains Warren Tompkins, a 
consultant for Representative J. Gresham 
Barrett, who finished a distant second in 
the primary and will face Haley in the 
June 22 runoff. “They are voting on emo- 
tion and not anything else.” a 
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Kitchen 


Gods 


They start behind the counter and end up in the 
spotlight. How the phenomenon of the celebrity 
chef has transformed the restaurant industry and 
even changed the way we eat 


BY LISA ABEND 


DAVID CHANG WAS ASLEEP IN HIS AISLE 
seat on arecent flight to Melbourne when 
searing pain jolted him awake: a flight 
attendant had accidentally spilled boil- 
ing water on his arm. That the worst 
scalding of the Manhattan megachef’s 
life occurred in business class rather 
than in a busy kitchen was perhaps sur- 
prising. But that was nothing compared 
with what awaited him on the ground. 
Soon after he landed, news of the acci- 
dent made the Australian papers and 
then, thanks to the global hum of dili- 
gent foodies at their keyboards, quickly 
appeared on websites around the world. 
The shocking headline: “Chef Burned.” 
It’s been a few decades since we started 
turning cooks into stars, and still the 
phenomenon continues to grow. These 
days, the Emerils, Marios and Gordons 
of the world scarcely need the qualifier 
chef—they are celebrities, plain and sim- 
ple. But between the television shows, 
the food festivals, the Vegas outposts, 
the spaghetti-sauce labels bearing their 
names and the fans rabidly tracking 
everything from new dishes to failed love 
affairs and, yes, accidental airline injuries, 
it’s easy to overlook the impact that fame 
has had on the once disparaged profession 


of cooking. In the Food Network era, the 
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phenomenon of the celebrity chef has ut- 
terly transformed the restaurant indus- 
try and, in the process, changed the very 
nature of how we eat. 

There's a reason restaurant food sales 
in the U.S. have jumped from $42.8 billion 
in 1970 toa projected $520 billion in 2010, 
and it’s not just that more women have en- 
tered the workforce. As best-selling food 
author Michael Pollan recently noted, the 
age of the TV chef has coincided with a 
dramatic decline in home cooking. Pol- 
lan, who was named by Time as one of 
this year’s 100 most influential people in 
the world—as was Chang—argued that 


by making food a spectacle, shows like 
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Iron Chef and The F Word have reinforced 
the message that cooking is best left to 
the professionals. By turning chefs into 
entertainers—whether performing on- 
screen or via the impeccable platings in 
their restaurants—we have widened the 
breach between ourselves and the once 
ordinary task of cooking. 

And yet our alienation from food and 
its preparation is matched only by our 
obsession with it. Huge parts of the popu- 
lation now seek out artisanal cheeses at 
their local farmers’ markets, and run-of- 
the-mill restaurants attempt to cater to 
their newly refined tastes, serving salads 
made of fancy lettuce. Lots of ordinary 
folk now aspire to have their own $1,100 
Thermomix food processor and blog 
about every course of every restaurant 
meal they eat. (The camera-happy move- 
ment has gotten so bad that Grant Achatz, 
the famously avant-garde chef of Chica 
go’s Alinea, recently chastised diners who 
take photos—and video—of the food he 
serves.) These trends are fed by chefs’ new- 
found prominence but also prod them to 
attain ever greater influence. In a world in 
which what and how we eat have become 
fetishized, celebrity chefs are finding new 
ways to harness their star power—and 
not just to make money. 
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SOCIETY | CELEBRITY CHEFS 


Bam! How culinary culture became 


a pop phenomenon 








1982 

Wolfgang Puck 
opens Los Angeles 
eatery Spago, 
which serves as a 
springboard to the | 
frozen-food aisle 


1987 
| France's Paul Bocuse 
holds the first Bocuse 


1993 
Food Network kicks 
off the broadcast 
era of American 
| food fetishism 





The Start of the Rock-Star Chef 


THE TERM FOODIE WAS COINED IN THE 
early 1980s, at about the same time Wolf- 
gang Puck began serving gourmet pizzas 
at his buzzy Spago restaurant in Los Ange- 
les. But it took another decade before Puck 
really kicked off the celebrity phenomenon 
by turning his attention to the culinary 
desert that was Las Vegas. At the time, 
everyone thought he was crazy. Crazy, too, 
the cable channel (today’s Food Network) 
that launched a few months later in 1993, 
in the remarkable belief that audiences 
would watch round-the-clock food pro- 
gramming. The same adjective would also 
apply across the ocean, to Britain’s enfant 
terrible Marco Pierre White, who by 1995 
had not only become the youngest chef 
to earn three Michelin stars but also had 
a reputation for ejecting customers who 
were critical of his food. “Those stories you 
heard about him, about how he would be 
shagging someone’s wife upstairs while 
her husband was eating in the dining room 
downstairs,” says Jay Rayner, restaurant 
critic for the British newspaper the Observer, 
“that was the start of the rock-star chef.” 
It’s not that there weren’t famous 
cooks before then. As far back as the 19th 
century, Europe’s aristocracy was agog 
about Marie-Antoine Caréme’s elaborate 
dishes. And within more recent memory, 
Julia Child used television to help turn 
America’s housewives on to the glories of 
the French table and to turn herself into 
a star. But none of that comes close to the 






















| d'Or global chef contest 


1993 

Iron Chef launches 
in Japan, eventually 
becoming a cult hit 
in the U.S., in part 
because of 
hilarious dubbing 


| 1995 








renown of today’s celebrity chefs, which 
can be attributed not only to the multiple 
restaurants and bad-boy personas but also 
to Food Network. Today the channel aver- 
ages a million viewers a day and is so popu- 
lar that in late May it launched a culinary 
spin-off called Cooking Channel, whose 
programming will include new shows 
with Bobby Flay and Emeril Lagasse. Cu- 
linary programs are also populating ma- 
jor networks like Fox, which this month 
began airing its seventh season of Hell’s 
Kitchen. In that show, Gordon Ramsay, 
the five-continent chef whose offscreen 
empire includes restaurants in Dubai 
and Cape Town, berates low-skill contes- 
tants into becoming better cooks. Ramsay 
and Bravo’s popular Top Chef series have 
prompted NBC and CBS to prep their own 
reality-kitchen shows. 

The Internet has also played an im- 
portant role: on websites like Grub Street 
(x million page views per day) and Eater 
(2 million), chef groupies can breathlessly 
track every charity event and opening— 
sometimes before the chef has gone pub- 
lic with the news. A whole subindustry 
of agents and publicists has sprung up to 
manage everything from a chef's media 
appearances to his hairstyle. And, yes, the 
chefs are mostly hes: although women 
are entering the profession in ever greater 
numbers, the vast majority of celebrity 
chefs are male. 

All the fawning has propelled a pro- 
fession once considered little better than 


| Bad-boy chef Marco 
Pierre White earns 
his third Michelin 
star at age 33. At 

| the time, he is the 
youngest chef ever 
to hold three stars 





1997 
Chowhound, an 
online discussion 
| board, launches, 
giving foodies a 
place to talk over 
(and later share 
photos of) 
restaurant meals 


1999 

Jamie Oliver's The 
Naked Chef debuts 
in the U.K. 





2000 
Anthony Bourdain's 
best-selling Kitchen 
Confidential offers a 
knives-out, behind- 
the-scenes view of 
life in the culinary 
fast lane 


servitude to the ranks of the glamorous 
and profitable. “I hate the word, but it’s all 
about establishing a brand,” says Mario 
Batali, whose endeavors include 15 restau- 
rants, countless awards, a television show 
that had him tooling around Spain with 
Gwyneth Paltrow and a full line of cook- 
ware products. “Because once you have 
that, all these other opportunities open 
up, and you have this giant soapbox.” 


Food Revolutions 

PERHAPS NO ONE KNOWS THAT BETTER 
than Jamie Oliver. In 1999 the lowly 
line cook began taping The Naked Chef 
(he wasn’t dressed down—his recipes 
were), which turned the 24-year-old into 
a national star in Britain. “I would make 
focaccia with semolina on the show, and 
semolina would sell out across the coun- 
try,” he says. “You quickly learn that you 
have a responsibility.” 

In between making gobs of money— 
doing endorsements for a supermarket 
chain, launching a dating website for food 
lovers, etc.—Oliver has worked hard to im- 
prove people's eating habits. He collected 
more than 270,000 signatures in favor of 
improving school meals and delivered the 
petition to 10 Downing Street; eventually 
the British government pledged £650 mil- 
lion ($940 million) to the task. This spring 
he launched the TV show Food Revolution, 
which tracks his dietary-reform efforts in 
Huntington, W.Va., one of the most over- 
weight cities in the U.S. He has also set 
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2001 

Gordon Ramsay 
opens Verre, his first 
restaurant outside 
the U.K., in Dubai 





2003 

Using his signature 
catchphrase, Emeril 
Lagasse appears in 
ads for new flavors 
of Crest toothpaste 
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2003 

David Chang 

earns raves for his 
Momofuku Noodle 

| Bar in New York City 





2004 
For the first time, 
more than 1 million 
| people try to get 
| a table at El Bulli, 
| Ferran Adria’s 
50-seat restaurant in 
Spain, which is open 
| just six months a year 








| 2005 
Jamie Oliver collects 
signatures to push 

| Britain to improve its 
school meals 


2006 
| With the launch 
| of Bravo's Top Chef, 
| judge-chef 
Tom Colicchio 
and host Padma 
| Lakshmi become 
| household names 
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| 2007 
| Croc-shod chef Mario 
| Batali becomes 
spokesman for the 


| ubiquitous resin 
footwear 


| 2007 

The French Laundry’s 
Thomas Keller 
consults for Disney's 
Ratatouille, about a 
rat with chef dreams 








2008 

Rocco DiSpirito 
appears on Dancing 
with the Stars and 
The Biggest Loser 


2010 

Blue Hill chef Dan 
Barber speaks at 
the World Economic 
Forum in Davos 


2010 
Food Network 
spins off Cooking 
Channel, featuring 
Emmy-winning chef 
Rachael Ray 





up educational kitchens in Huntington 
as well as in Britain and Australia, to give 
families cooking lessons on how to pre- 
pare simple, healthy meals. 

In other words, Oliver has become a 
culinary activist. “At heart, I’m probably 
no more political than anyone else,” he 
says. “But because of what I do, people 
listen to me. And right now there’s a mas- 
sive need for information.” 

Oliver is hardly alone in trying to 
educate consumers and shape public pol- 
icy. In recent years, the pioneering Alice 
Waters has seen her Edible Schoolyard 
project, which uses gardening to teach 
children about where their food comes 
from, spread from Berkeley, Calif., to New 
Orleans; Greensboro, N.C.; and Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Dan Barber, a New York chef lead- 
ing the effort to make agriculture more 
sustainable, has become so influential 
that he has spoken at Davos. This month, 


‘Thirty years ago, 


most people who 
worked in restaurant 
kitchens had either 
just gotten out of 
the Army or were on 
their way to jail.’ 


—MARIO BATALI 


Michelle Obama got more than 500 
chefs—including Rachael Ray—to join 
her initiative against childhood obesity. 
And everywhere, lesser-known cooks are 
teaching locals about the value of eating 
well-raised food. If there are green mar- 
kets popping up all over the U.S. and 
diners scanning menus for the name of 
the farm that grew the carrots they're 
about to eat, we have chefs to thank. 

Celebrity has had salutary effects on the 
profession of cooking as well. “Thirty years 
ago, most people who worked in restaurant 
kitchens had either just gotten out of the 
Army or were on their way to jail,” says Bata- 
li. “Now you get all these people who went to 
college, then found their passion in cooking. 
The level is suddenly much higher because 
the people cooking are a lot smarter.” 

Most major culinary schools are going 
through an unprecedented growth spurt. 
For example, applications to the Culinary 
Institute of America, the premier cooking 
school in the U.S., have jumped 50% in the 
past six years. That may have something 
to do with the economy. At the venerable 
Cordon Bleu in Paris, communications di- 
rector Sandra Messier notes, “we've seen a 
lot of students using their severance pack- 
ages from their old jobs to pay tuition.” 


Cheering as if He Were Mick Jagger 

FOR-EVERY POTENTIAL COOK WHO PUTS 
herself through an expensive culinary 
program or grinding apprenticeship, there 
are many more who seek to bypass all the 
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years of drudgery and enter the profes- 
sion through a new channel: reality TV. 
This year thousands of people applied for 
17 slots on the seventh season of Top Chef 
(which premieres June 16). Some of the 
applicants are well-trained rising stars with 
James Beard awards under their toques. But 
most are nobodies rolling the dice. 

Jodie Thompson, 30, a British travel 
agent, managed to beat some 20,000 oth- 
er applicants to become one of the lucky 
500 who got to audition this spring for 
MasterChef, the British counterpart to 
Top Chef. In a London conference room, 
she unpacked a Tupperware container 
from her bag and carefully plated the 
rosemary-scented roasted duck breast 
she had prepared earlier. She waited ner- 
vously as, cameras rolling, a producer 
took a bite and asked why she had chosen 
this route to launch her culinary career. 
“My brother went to catering school for 
two years,” Thompson replied. “I thought 
this would be more direct.” 

And she’s right. These shows have a 
history of turning contestants into celeb- 
rity chefs. James Nathan is one of them. 
In 2008 he was working as a mechanic 
in Glastonbury, in the south of England, 
when, ona whim, he sent in an application 
to MasterChef. After wooing the producers 
at his audition with an onion-and-goat- 
cheese tart, he went on to win the com- 
petition. The attention was intoxicating. 
“Cabdrivers would lean out their windows 
and say, ‘Well done, James,’” he recalls. Best 
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of all, he got the job of his dreams. Despite 
the fact that he had no experience outside 
the show, his newfound fame helped him 
landa position as junior sous-chef for two 
Michelin-starred Michael Caines. 

“We've created a symbiotic relation- 
ship between the television chef and the 
serious restaurant chef, where each fur- 
thers the efforts of the other,” says Ferran 
Adria, perhaps the world’s most famous 
chef. Each year more than 1 million peo- 
ple try to get reservations at El Bulli, a 
small, 50-seat restaurant in northeastern 
Spain he started running in 1984. When 
the dean of molecular gastronomy speaks 
at chefs’ conferences, people rise to their 
feet and cheer as if he were Mick Jagger. 
When Adria announced in January that 
in 2012 he would be closing his restaurant 
for two years, every major media outlet in 
the world covered the news. 

Adria, 48, has achieved all of this with- 
out ever starring in a television show or 
opening another restaurant. His reputa- 
tion stems almost entirely from his wildly 
innovative cooking, which by playing 
with diners’ expectations—serving, 
for example, a cocktail that manages to 
be simultaneously hot and cold—forces 
people to re-examine their ideas about 
food. But he knows his prominence owes 
at least a small debt to the audience for 
great food that Jamie and Mario and all 
the others have helped create. 

He, in turn, is pushing the boundaries 
of the chef even further. In March, Adria 
was named the new face of a major Span 
ish tourism campaign. In the fall, he will 
co-teach a course in science and gastrono- 
my at Harvard. And in 2014 he willlaunch 


‘The question is, Can 
you be a celebrity chef 
and maintain your 
authenticity as a cook?’ 


——JOSHUA GAMSON, SOCIOLOGIST, 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


a culinary think tank to train new gen- 
erations of cooks to approach food with 
maximum creativity. 

Yet Adria is still in his kitchen every 
night during the six months of the year 
that El Bulli is open. If both Batali and Top 
Chef judge Tom Colicchio have recently 
made news for getting back into the kitch 
en, it’s because most celebrity chefs spend 
far more time these days doing media ap 
pearances and traveling from restaurant to 
restaurant than cooking. “You can’t blame 
them,” says Rayner, who has become a bit 
of acelebrity himself, thanks to his role as 
judge on Top Chef Masters. “Before, cheffing 
was a bloody hard job and poorly paid at 
that. They’ve found a way to make it work.” 


Cook It Raw 

STILL, THERE'S A FINE LINE BETWEEN MAK 

ing it work and selling out. Not many chefs 
have crossed it—Rocco DiSpirito prob 

ably should have skipped Dancing with the 
Stars—but the threat is always there. “The 
one thing that will turn back the tide of 
celebrity is being seen as inauthentic at 
the thing that made you famous in the 
first place,” says Joshua Gamson, a sociolo- 
gist at the University of San Francisco. “So 
the question is, Can you be a celebrity chef 


Calling all chefs On June 4, Michelle Obama invited 500 chefs—including a few celebrities, like 
Rachael Ray and Tom Colicchio—to the White House to join her initiative against childhood obesity 
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and maintain your authenticity as a cook?” 

It’s a question that keeps Chang up at 
night. If chefs are today’s rock stars, few 
of them more closely fit the model than 
the 32-year-old behind the extraordinarily 
popular Momofuku restaurants in New 
York City. His style of intensely flavorful, 
technically proficient cooking, served in 
restaurants stripped of haute cuisine’s 
pretenses, has coincided perfectly with 
the dining zeitgeist and catapulted him 
to fame. (His outsize temper, colorful lan- 
guage and penchant for late-night drink 
ing may also have played a role.) In the six 
years since opening his first restaurant, 
Chang has been accosted by autograph 
seekers while working out at the gym, had 
his underwear preferences publicized in 
Vanity Fair and read reports (all untrue) of 
restaurants he is supposedly opening in 
Seoul, Tokyo and London. 

But now, in the wake of his fifth open 
ing in New York, as he fends off investment 
offers from around the world and grapples 
with the ever present question of whether 
to do his own television show, Chang says 
his health is suffering from the stress and 
that he hardly ever cooks anymore. He 
still cares about making delicious food, 
but these days he sees his primary respon 
sibility as taking care of the people who 
work for him, including helping them set 
up their own restaurants so that, with any 
luck, they can become famous too. 

In January, Chang stopped to catch his 
breath and joined 12 other acclaimed chefs 
ata gathering in Italy called Cook It Raw. The 
event—it hopes to become a movement— 
prompts participants to think about the 
future of gastronomy by encouraging them 
to explore the connection between environ- 
mental consciousness and creativity. The 
chefs fished from local lagoons, met with 
the region’s winemakers and farmers and 
even attended a pig slaughter. 

Onthe final night, they cookeda dinner 
together, one course per chef. In keeping 


with the environmental theme, the reci- | 


pes were supposed to use as little energy 


as possible. As each dish came up, the chefs | 


would gather round and marvel at their 
colleague’s technique. “To see each guy’s 
creativity, to watch his perfectionism, was 
amazing,” says Chang, who contributed a 
kimchi made from local radicchio. “It was 
so great to be actually cooking with them. 
You forget that’s what it’s all about.” 

The 50 or so guests who dined that 
night in the candlelit cellar of an Italian 
castle were similarly dazzled. But even 
those who were not at the dinner can 
experience it. Like everything else in a 
world that has turned food into fetish and 
cooking into spectacle, the highlights are 
available on YouTube. ® 
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The Curious Capitalist | Zachary Karabell 
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AT 8:30 A.M. ON FRIDAY, JUNE 4, THE 
Bureau of Labor Statistics released its 
much anticipated monthly jobs report. 
Expectations were running high that the 


| U.S. job market was finally rebounding. 


And at first glance, the numbers released 


| looked decent, with 431,000 jobs added 


and the unemployment rate dropping 
modestly, to 9.7%. On closer inspection, 


| the report didn’t seem as good: more 
| than 400,000 of those new jobs were due 


to the government’s hiring Census work- | 


| ers rather than companies’ ramping up 


for growth. The jobless rate decreased 
only because hundreds of thousands 
of people became so discouraged, they 


| dropped out of the workforce. 


Financial markets took the report 


| badly. Commentators were equally quick 





to pounce and warn of a double-dip re- 
cession, and the report became another 
arrow in the quiver of those assailing 
current economic policy. 

There is just one problem: these num- 
bers are wrong. 

They always are. The jobs numbers 
are revised each month and then again 
in subsequent years. Sometime later this 
year, we may learn that twice as many 
jobs were lost in May as we thought or 
that, actually, hundreds of thousands 
more were created. The numbers are 
generated by surveys and then smoothed 
by complicated statistical formulas, but 
however sophisticated all that may be, 


| the world is simply more complex than 


our ability to measure it in real time. 


This problem transcends the jobs report. 


| If you examine almost any government 
| statistic or calculation more closely, you 
| will find that it is a guesstimate. Take 


If you examine almost 
any government 
statistic more closely, 


_ you will find that it is 


a guesstimate 
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=® Madness to the Method 


+ ' Economic policy is written on the basis of figures 
that simply don’t add up. Time for new math 


government predictions of health care 


| costs, an issue that has been in full focus 


| than $600 billion through 2015; when 





| revision in late June, which will be taken 


in the past year. In projecting the costs 
of the drug-benefit program Medicare 
Part D, the nonpartisan Congressional 
Budget Office saw its estimates change 
radically. Its 2006 calculation was less 


it was later recalculated, its estimate 
rose to $800 billion—a mere 33% vari- 
ance. Had the full costs been recognized 





initially, it’s less likely the program 
would have become law. 

On almost every level, we are making 
national economic policy on the basis of 
problematic data and inadequate models. 
The only way to improve the models would 
be to spend considerable time and money 
creating new ones, but that seems unlikely 
in today’s budget-conscious climate. 

Meanwhile, we limp along in the same 
old way. Take GDP figures. In late April, 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) 
released its report for first-quarter GDP, 
which showed that the economy grew 
3.2%. Then at the end of May, it released a 
revision showing that growth was actu- 
ally 3%. The BEA will release another 


| as the final number, except that it will be 


revised again four years from now. 
Then there’s inflation. First there is 
headline inflation, which reflects the cost | 


changes of a basket of goods weighted by 
the intensity of their use by consumers in 
the statistical sample. Then there is core 
inflation, which excludes the more vola- 


| tile food and fuel costs and is preferred 


by economists as an indicator of prices in 
general. And then there is hedonic pric 
ing, which attempts to account for tech- 
nological change, so that the 2010 Honda 
Civic with all its computer chips that you 
just bought for $22,000 can cost less, sta- 
tistically speaking, than the 
1994 Honda Civic you bought 
for $14,000. 


The flimsiness of statistics and 
the way we assemble them are 
not the result of human stupid- 
ity. They are the consequence 
of increasingly complex sys- 
tems and a globalized economy 
of supply chains that have 
evolved more quickly than our 
ability to measure them. 

The problem is that poli- 
tics in general and economic 
policy in particular demand 
simplicity and predictability. 
You can’t pass major legisla- 
tion in the U.S. by saying, “Well, there 
are too many variables to know for sure 
how this will add to the budget deficit.” 
You can’t claim to have fixed problems 
unless there is clear evidence that you 
have done so, even if the whole idea of 
clear evidence is a fiction. 

The problem with our data maps, in 


| short, isn’t just that they’re inexact. It’s 


that we decide how to spend trillions of 
dollars, invest trillions more and answer 


| the simple question “How are we doing?” 
| using outmoded methods and question- 
| able figures. We need better models, and 


we need them urgently. Given the nature 
of the information we currently use for our 


| collective vital statistics, it’s a wonder we 


| stillhaveaneconomytoargueabout. # 
Karabell is the president of River Twice 
| Research and a co-author of the forthcoming 
book Sustainable Excellence 
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Gay Days in the Magic Kingdom. How Orlando’s theme parks 
became home to one of the biggest pride events in the world 


BY JOHN CLOUD/ORLANDO 


LIKE PRETTY MUCH EVERY CHILD WHO 
walks up Main Street U.S.A. at Disney 
World for the first time, Alix, ro, and 
her brother Evan, r1, can barely contain 
their anticipation. Evan wants to ride 
Space Mountain. Alix is so excited, she 
can’t even say what she wants to do. She 
is jumping up and down. It’s a typical 
Disney scene, except that Evan, Alix and 


Photographs by Shaul Schwarz for TIME 


their sister Jamie, a desultory 4-year-old 
shielded from the sun in a stroller, have 
come to the Magic Kingdom with their 
two moms. It is the 2oth anniversary of 
Gay Days at Disney, and the whole fam 
ily has traveled from Hickory Corners, 
Mich., to celebrate. 

Gay Days is now one of the largest 
gay-pride events in the world. According 
to Watermark, a Florida-based gay news 
paper that has been covering Gay Days 


Rain or shine Since 1991, gays have worn red 
shirts to Disney World the first Saturday in June 


since it started, about 150,000 people 
attended this June's six-day gathering, 
which included 17 pool parties, a business 
expo, a comic-book convention, a film fes 
tival, an after-hours trip to a Disney water 
park (think dance music and guys in very 
small swimsuits), bobble-head paint 
ing and tie-dyeing for the kids, rivers of 
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Good, queer fun Although Gays Days has never been officially recognized by Disney, the event has 
grown into a weeklong Orlando-wide celebration that attracts more than 150,000 participants 


alcohol (and some other substances) for 
the adults and, on June 5, the great culmi 
nation; 20,000 to 30,000 lesbians, gays and 
their families and friends descending on 
Disney World, everyone clad in red shirts 
to signify their presence. 

Gay Days started modestly in 1991 asa 
way for some 3,000 lesbians and gays from 
central Florida to become more visible— 
on one day, the first Saturday in June—in 
the theme parks that dominate the re- 
gion’s economy. Few nongays noticed. But 
the event sparked something in the gay 
imagination. For many gays and lesbians 
who grew up in the latter half of the 20th 
century, childhood was a time of anxiety 
and secrets, faggot jokes and spitballs. 
There was, literally and figuratively, no 
Glee. Going on the teacup ride or getting 
wet on Splash Mountain was a way to re- 
claim an unfinished adolescence. By 1995, 
at least 10,000 gays and lesbians were trav 
eling to Orlando for the gay day at Disney. 

There was also an element of political 
theater in a mass Disney visit—a flash 
mob before the term existed. “Twenty 
years ago, there were hardly any visible 
portrayals of our community other than 
the pride parades,” says Chris Alexander- 
Manley, 52, president of Gay Days Inc. 
and one of the volunteers who helped or 
ganize the first event in 1991. The media 
tended to show “the drag queens and the 
extremes, the leather people,” he says. “But 
that’s only asmall part of the overall com 
munity.” A gay day at the Magic Kingdom 
was a way to emphasize that many gays 
just want to ride a roller coaster with their 
partner like any other couple. 
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How did the event come to rival the pride 
parades in New York City and San Francisco 
in terms of attendance? One answer, the an 
swer you would hear from any gay political 
organization, is that many gay couples now 
have children. The kids I met on Main Street 
U.S.A.—Evan, Alix and Jamie—were with 
their moms Richelle Spencer, 30, and Janice 
Couchman, 46. Spencer is a deputy sheriff 
who runs the K-g unit in Michigan's Barry 
County; Couchman, whois originally from 
the U.K., works in retail. The Couchman- 
Spencer family avoided the expo and the 
other adult activities. 

They also did not stay at the official host 
hotel, a sprawling Doubletree resort whose 
lobby had been transformed into a frolick 
ing gay idyll. Thousands of people roamed 
the lobby and convention spaces, which 
were filled with booths aimed at the gay 
consumer. There were real estate agents 
from Key West; representatives from Re 
Bath, which claims to be the world’s larg- 
est bathroom remodeler; a team of nurses 
under a sign offering free hepatitis A and B 
vaccinations and another team that would 
give you HIV-test results in 20 minutes; pur 
veyors of teeth whitener and fancy vinegars. 

In another part of the expo, closed to 
those under 18, there were huge displays 
for companies that sell pornography, sex 
toys and lubricants. A Doubletree desk 
clerk doing his best to be professional was 
given a handwritten note: CALL ME, SEX 
MUFFIN. A phone number followed. 

Even though Disney has never officially 
sanctioned Gay Days and has asked em- 
ployees to treat the first Saturday in June 
just like any other day, Christian-right 


Pride, Mickey-Style 
See single guys and 
families with kids bliss 
out at time.com/gay_days 


groups have scolded the company for doing 
nothing to stop the event. For eight years 
after Gay Days began, the Southern Bap 
tist Convention boycotted Disney. But it’s 
unclear what, specifically, conservatives 
wanted park officials to do—ban anyone 
inared shirt on the first Saturday in June? 

Evan, Alix and Jamie had a great time 
with their moms at Disney World on 
June 5. They loved Disney’s afternoon Cel 
ebrate a Dream Come True parade, which 
they watched right up front, by the castle. 
Thousands of gays and lesbians and their 
families surrounded them. “That was 
really awesome and empowering,” Couch 
man told me later. “The kids really felt part 
of the bigger picture.” For the Couchman 
Spencer family, the only controversy about 
Gay Days was how long tostay. The kids got 
tired. By the time Disney’s big nighttime 
electrical parade was over, the family had 
been at the park for 12 hours. 

Other gays pushed the boundaries of 
what the park might consider family friend 
ly. One man wore a red T-shirt with three 
enormous letters on the front: “F-A-G.” Oth 
ers carried water bottles that had been filled 
in advance with cocktails, since the Magic 
Kingdom does not serve alcohol. The night 
before, at the Gay Days event at Disney's Ty 
phoon Lagoon water park, a man had to be 
taken away by security because he was high 
on something and incoherent. 

The drugs and overt sexuality at Gay 
Days are one reason some lesbians and 
gays are opposed to the event. “It hurts the 
cause to gain equal rights,” says Alex Wall, 
24, a test-prep teacher and lesbian activist 
who has been called an Uncle Tom because 
of anti-Gay Days comments she posted on 
Facebook. “I’m all for having a good time,” 
she wrote, “but not at the expense of peo 
ple’s family vacation.” 

A former Disney employee who was at 
the park on June 5 told me that every year, 
Disney issues refunds or free next-day 
tickets toangry moms and dads who don’t 
want their kids exposed to gay couples or 
gay-themed shirts. Some families don’t 
get past Main Street U.S.A. before turning 
around and taking the monorail back to 
the parking lots. 

But they are a vanishing minority. Gay 
Days may be an occasion for gays to over 
indulge and conservatives to squirm, but 
Evan, Alix and Jamie are the future: kids 
with their parents who want the great 
American vacation, no politics required. ™ 
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Message in a Bottle. Listen up, sports 
fans: Nike, Coke and Reebok are turning 
recycled plastic into athletic clothing 





BY JOEL STEIN 


I DON’T KNOW HOW RE 
cycling works. Or how fabric 
gets made. But when I found 
out that nine World Cup 
teams are wearing uniforms 
made out of old plastic bottles, 
I was agog. I pictured people 
sewing thin strips of bottles 
into plastic chain mail, partly 
because my wife’s mom made 
a bag that way and partly be 
cause I’m an idiot. 

The Nike outfits worn 
by the U.S. team as well as 
Brazil's are made solely out of 
bottles—more specifically, 
bottles from landfills in Japan 
and Taiwan. I tried on a Brazil 
jersey, which Nike retails for 
$70. The company touts it as 
being lighter, sturdier, breath 
ier and all those other Nike-ier 
things than any soccer jersey 
ever, but I was just impressed 
that it was made out of plastic. 

The jersey was soft, the 
softest thing I’d ever touched 
made from bottles. Until 
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got my hands on Coca-Cola’s 
Drink2Wear T-shirts. Though 
the material Coke uses is only 
about half plastic bottle (the 
rest is cotton), it’s crazy soft. Un 
tila few years ago, I assumed 
there was no difference in the 
way T-shirts felt. Then I felt 
one of my wife's: thin, slightly 
stretchy and downy. Coke's feel 
like that. “When we started 
working on this 10 years ago, 
it was very rough and itchy,” 
says Kate Dwyer, Coke’s group 
director of worldwide licens 
ing. Now even the Drink2Wear 
baseball cap is soft and squishy. 
Coke sells its plasti-shirts 
in different stores at differ 
ent price points, from $7 at 
Walmart to $20 at L.A. bou 
tique Fred Segal. The shirts 
are emblazoned with such 
phrases as “Coke says rock 
your rubbish” and “Make 
your plastic fantastic,” and 
each comes with a little tag 
that notes how many 20-02. 
(600 ml) bottles are in it (about 
five ina men’s medium). Coke 
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KICK THE BOTTLE 
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World Cup teams 
wearing Nike uniforms 
made solely out of 
plastic bottles 


30% 


Reduction in overall 
energy use to make 
these uniforms 
compared with 
ones made of 

virgin polyester 


8.5 


Average number of 
20-0z. bottles in one 
of Coke's extra-large 
Drink2Wear shirts 


Greener game Slovenia is one of 
the Nike-sponsored teams whose 
uniforms are 100% recycled plastic 


has sold more than $15 million 
worth of these products, which 
launched in 2007 and have 
reused some 5 million bottles. 
Coke and Nike are building 
on technology that smaller 
firms have used for decades. 
Patagonia has been making 
clothing out of recycled plastic 
since 1993. Transforming bot 
tles into fabric, while it sounds 
like alchemy, is actually called 
downcycling: turning some 
thing difficult to make (in 
this case, impermeable hard 
plastic) into something easy to 
make (breathable fabric). 
From a resource-manage 
ment perspective, however, 
it takes less energy to recycle 
stuffinto the same kind of 
stuff. That’s why Patagonia 
has been moving away from 
bottles. Its Synchilla fleece 
jacket has gone from being 
made from 100% recycled 
soda bottles to just 3%. The 
rest is now other recycled poly 
esters. Still, Darby Hoover, a 
recycling expert at the Natural 
Resources Defense Council, is 
psyched that companies are 
making other stuff out of bot 
tles. Especially if that stuff is 
being used in front of millions 
of people at the World Cup. 
“It’s a really great way to geta 
green message out,” she says. 
Making a green conversa 
tion happen organically ata 
game is a pretty good trick. 
Later this year, Reebok will 
start collecting bottles from 
NFL and NHL games and 
turning them into shirts to 
sell to fans in those same 
arenas. It encourages people 
to buy both merchandise and 
beverages. Someone must be 
working on a way to turn beer 
cups into foam fingers. Hi 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Leap of Faith. 
Was Yves Klein a 
genius, a put-on 
or both? A new 
show does its best 
to make us all 
believers 


Untitled Blue Sponge 
Sculpture (circa 1960) 








SHORT LIST 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


THE ONE THING MOST PEOPLE KNOW 
about Yves Klein, if they know anything 
at all, is that in 1960 he had himself photo 
graphed swan-diving off the ledge of a 
roof in Paris, hovering in midair above an 
empty street. It may be one of the most con 
cisely telling self-portraits ever made. One 
reason is that Klein was devoted to the idea 
of venturing into the ineffable and leaping 
into the void. The other is that the picture 
was faked. Friends in the street who caught 
him before he hit the pavement were doc 
tored out of the photo. But the fakery is one 
more thing that makes ita perfect image of 
Klein. He was aconsummate trickster, and 
nearly halfacentury after his death in 1962 
at the young age of 34, we're still not sure 
how seriously to take him. 

Over the years, Klein’s reputation has 
grown steadily in Europe, where he’s re 
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Hiroshima (circa 1961) 


garded as a key originator of conceptual 
and performance art. But in the U.S., he 
remains something of an art-historical 
curiosity—a famous name but with none of 
the iconic heft of that other European artist 
performer, Joseph Beuys, with his signature 
hat and gaunt charisma. “Yves Klein: With 
the Void, Full Powers,” anew show thatruns 
through September 12 at the Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden in Wash 
ington and then moves to Minneapolis, is 
his first retrospective in the U.S. since 1982. 
Though both of Klein’s parents were 
painters, he resisted the idea of painting 
as an end in itself. His art was a means to 
an end. Its purpose was to use material 
canvas and paint—to open the way to a 
realm of pure spirit. Or even better, to use 
no material, as when he made art from fire 
works or flames. Born Catholic, he studied 
for a time the mystical Christian theology 
of Rosicrucianism. His yearning for the 
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ineffable may have been encouraged dur 
ing the 15 months in the early 1950s that 
he spent in Japan, where he obtained a 
black belt in judo. (Klein is certainly the 
only 20th century artist to have published 
a book titled The Foundations of Judo.) But 
he would turn out to be a very worldly 
mystic. A merry prankster and shrewd 
self-publicist, Klein was a singular combi- 
nation of spiritual seeker and shameless 
showboat—an artist of metaphysical bent, 
but with none of Mark Rothko’s majes 
tic gloom or grumpy self-regard. It seems 
exactly right that during a trip to the US. 
in 1961, he made sure to stop at Disneyland. 

All the same, Klein’s lighthearted art 
emerged from serious circumstances. 
France in the late 1940s was still a nation 
traumatized by World War II. The cultur 
al center of gravity had moved across the 
Atlantic to New York City. The artists who 
remained in Paris, or at least the good ones, 
were producing postapocalyptic work, like 
Jean Dubuffet’s childlike scrawls on what 
appeared to be caked magma and Alberto 
Giacometti’s emaciated bronze men. Out of 
the same rubble came the much younger 
Klein. Of course he leapt into the void. 
When so much of the civilized world has 
disappeared, what else can you do? 

As with Marcel Duchamp before him 
and the conceptual artists who came af 
ter, Klein believed that the idea behind 
a work was more important than the 
execution. “My paintings,” he once said, 
“are the ashes of my art.” Among his earli 
est projects were two booklets he produced 
in 1954 that supposedly contained plates 
of his monochrome paintings—canvases 
covered over entirely in a single color. But 
while Klein by that year had produced 
some small monochromes, the particular 
paintings the booklets pretend to repro 
duce probably never existed. Klein simply 
pasted in cut-out squares of solid-colored 
paper, each of them duly assigned a city 
and date. His “collected works” were actu 
ally chapbooks of imaginary pictures. 


Tangled Up in Blue 

IT WAS AFTER HIS RETURN FROM JAPAN, 
while attempting to run a judo school in 
Paris, that Klein exhibited his first mono 
chromes. Though he made them in several 
colors, including pink, orange and gold, by 
1956 he had committed himself mostly to 
blue. It became not just his signature color 
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Leap into the Void (1960) 








Untitled Anthropometry (1960) 
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Untitled Blue Sponge Relief (1960) 


Until Andy Warhol, it 
may be that no artist 
was more preoccupied 
than Klein with getting 
before the cameras 
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but his obsession. For him it didn’t simply 
symbolize the eternal; it was somehow 
the gateway to entering it. He declared a 
“blue revolution” aimed at transforming 
consciousness. He developed a means of 
suspending intense ultramarine pigment 
in a binder that allowed the pigment to 
retain its powdery texture on canvas, 
then patented it under the name Inter 
national Klein Blue. (The combination 
of metaphysics and marketing was pure 
Klein.) He soaked big sponges in the stuff 
and attached them to canvases slathered 
in blue. He also mounted the sponges 
individually on metal rods like objects 
of veneration. At one of his openings, he 
even served cocktails laced with a chemi 
cal that turned everybody’s urine blue. 
What a swell party that was. 

At the Hirshhorn show, which was 
organized by chief cura 
tor Kerry Brougher and 
Philippe Vergne, director 
of the Dia Art Foundation, 
there are whole galleries 
given over to Klein’s mono 
chromes, which have an 
undeniable, almost puls 
ing intensity. But none of 
them really holds your at 
tention for very long. True 
to his word, Klein wasn’t 
interested in the optical 
or structural satisfactions 
that a painting can offer. 
He wasn’t attempting the 
tightly wound play of line, 
form and color that gives 
Ellsworth Kelly’s mono 
chrome panels their visual tension and 
snap. He was so indifferent to the kind 
of delicate brushwork that imparts a sur 
face flutter to Robert Ryman’s all-white 
paintings that he eventually took to ap 
plying his paint with rollers to remove any 
evidence of the artist’s touch. If you don’t 
share Klein’s yearning for the ineffable— 
or his conviction that paint might be one 
way to arrive there—being in a gallery 
surrounded by his glowing blue mono 
chromes can be like visiting the chapel of 
a faith you don’t belong to. 

Until Andy Warhol, it may be that no 
artist, not even the publicity-crazed Sal 
vador Dali, was more preoccupied than 
Klein with getting before the cameras. So 








Fire man Klein contemplates 
one of his “materials” 


the cameras were rolling on March 9g, 1960, 
when he staged a public performance in 
which nude female models coated them 
selves with his patented blue paint, then 
bumped and rolled against white can- 
vas. While this went on, Klein demurely 
stood back in black tie and white gloves. 
For an artist who was supposed to be in 
touch with the future, it’s funny he didn’t 
realize how sexist—and worse, corny 
the whole thing would look in just a few 
years, a stunt the Rat Pack might have 
tried if they had gone to art school. And 
yet some of the pictures produced by that 
very contrived method are strangely ef 
fective. In Untitled Anthropometry, the 
bodies—in this case, Klein and his future 
wife—form a line of plump silhouettes, 
like the handprints in neolithic cave 
paintings, the blunt traces of perishable 
mammals. Then there’s 
Hiroshima, a convocation 
of pale human silhouettes 
that weirdly summons 
the ghosts of people vapor 
ized by the atomic bomb. 

Klein’s experiments 
with his “living brushes” 
eventually brought him 
to the attention of Paolo 
Cavara, a filmmaker 
about to embark on the 
leering “shockumentary” 
Mondo Cane, a grab bag of 
exotic cultural practices, 
animal slaughter and 
cleavage. But Klein didn’t 
know what he was get 
ting into when he agreed 
to be filmed by Cavara at work with his 
nude models. He thought the film would 
launch him onto the world stage. Not until 
the night of its premiere at the Cannes 
Film Festival in May 1962 did Klein see 
the entire film, which, he was horrified to 
discover, made him just one more act ina 
global freak show. Mortified, he returned 
to his hotel room and suffered a heart 
attack. Over the next three weeks, he had 
two more. The last was fatal. 

Klein had finally achieved the eternal, 
in that way we all do eventually. And 
from there he has certainly gained his 
share of immortality. But who knew bet 
ter than he that the void can be an ideal 
base of operations? m 
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Better TV Through Chemistry. 
Over a stunning season, Breaking Bad 
has gone from quirky drug drama to 


TV’s best thriller 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


WALTER WHITE (BRYAN CRANSTON) HAS 
lived too long. This is not a criticism of 
mabe cit aion ays es m.E T). 


own soul. In Season 1, W hite, a brilliant 
chemist turned disappointed high school 
teacher, was diagnosed with lung cancer. 
Facing devastating bills, he decided to 
provide for his family’s future by apply 
ing his skills to cooking crystal meth for 
sale on the streets of Albuquerque, N.M. 
In Season 2, he learned to negotiate the 
deadly territorial wars of the drug cartels. 
His cancer went into remission. But the 
allure of drug money—and of being the 
best in his new field—didn't. 

Now, in Season 3, White is the high 
paid employee of Gus Fring, a drug mo 
gul played with suave ruthlessness by 
Giancarlo Esposito. White has earned his 
family nest egg and then some, but his 
deceptions have ruined his marriage. He 
is wealthy, and terrified, and miserable. 

And in this season’s roth episode, he 
identifies the precise instant he wishes 
he’d died: just after he’d made a pile of 
money cooking meth, just before the 
surgery that saved him. He was at home, 
he recalls, listening to his wife Skyler 
(Anna Gunn) sing their baby daughter 
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a lullaby. “If I had just lived right up to 
that moment and not one second more,” 
he says, “that would have been perfect.” 

Life instead went on, and Breaking 
Bad, whose season finale airs June 13, 
grew into the best drama currently on 


TV. Over the course of its third season, 


with a string of tour-de-force episodes, 
it’s found a higher gear, going from a 
quirky story about an unlikely criminal 
to a moral thriller of intimate psychol 
ogy and epic vision. 

Ifthe Coen brothers were tomakeaTV 
show, it might look something like this. 
Like Fargo, Breaking Bad is the story of a 
mild-mannered man who, first through 
need and then through greed, spirals into 
criminality. Like No Country for Old Men, it 
levels an unblinking gaze at human cru 
elty. And like many of the Coens’ films, 
it leavens these dark themes with a mor 
dant sense of humor. 

Creator Vince Gilligan (formerly 
of The X-Files), together with Cranston, 
has made White a fascinating character 
study. He’s a law-abiding guy who “broke 
bad,” and yet the seeds of his fall were 
there even before his illness, in his bit 
terness over his career and his alienation 
from the world outside his family. 

White is not immoral so much as he 
has moral tunnel vision; he’s intensely 
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dedicated to his family, but he ignores straight Emmys for the role, plays 
his culpability in dealing death. Until | White haunted and emotionally as taut 
the violence hits ever closer—his DEA- asa guitarstring. And Gilligan and cine 
agent brother-in-law is almost killed by | matographer Michael Slovis build that 
thugs, anda child is killedinadrug hit atmosphere with some of the most styl 
by associates—at which point he finds __ ized visuals on TV, shot on location on 
himself in too deep to get out. 35-mm film rather than video. A camera 
In the episode that gives us White’s shoots through a blue sheet of meth as 
epiphany, he’s working in Gus’ lab with _Jesse shatters it gorgeously into crystals; 
his partner Jesse Pinkman (Aaron Paul), _ outdoorscenes are irradiated with blind 
a slow-witted small-time hood (and ing Southwestern light. 
White’s former chem student). The entire Breaking Bad is a story of the modern 
yisode involves their trying to killa fly, | day New Mexico suburbs, but in its pace 
which threatensthe hypercleanlabenvi- _ and vistas it plays like a western. And 
ronment th edtocookin.Theirhunt like a good western, Season 3's heart 
for it is part slapstick yet dead serious:a stopping finale builds to ashowdown as 
failed cook means angry bosses, which Gus decides that the hotheaded Jesse is a 
means death. (Jesse, unlike White, can’t problem and White must weigh loyalty 
see the implications; his naive street- against self-preservation. Tired of life 
punk criminality, next to White’s cold _as he is, he does not really want to die. 
calculation, oddly makeshimsomething He struggles on, led by the tantalizing 
like this show’s moral center.) idea that he can get his family back and 
This is Breaking Bad’s world: small fix everything, by the hope—perhaps 
moments slowed, probed and stretched deluded—that with just a little more 
for tension, Cranston, who’s won two _ time,hecan break back goodagain. # 
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Be there with us. Together, we can make a difference. The commitment 
and generosity of individuals like you enables Doctors Without Borders/ 
Médecins Sans Frontiéres (MSF) field teams to quickly deliver emer- 
gency aid to people affected by armed conflict, epidemics, natural and 
man-made disasters in more than 60 countries. 

On any day, more than 25,000 MSF doctors, nurses, logisticians, 
water-and-sanitation experts, administrators, and other medical and non- 
medical professionals can be found providing assistance to people caught 
in crises around the world. 

To support our work through a donation, or to find out more about 
what we do, contact us at: 

www. doctorswithoutborders.org 
1-888-392-0392 

Doctors Without Borders USA 
P.O. Box 5030 

Hagerstown, MD 21741-5030 
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3| Extra Lives: Why Video Games Matter 


Video games are the “most dominant popular art form of our time,” 
Tom Bissell argues, yet they’re still considered a fickle diversion by 
many. Haters, take heed: the best titles have an immersive, partici 
patory aspect unmatched by any other medium. Game on! 


4 dic 
Disintegration 


In 1989, the Cure’s dreamy, murky, double-platinum downer of 
an album crowned Robert Smith the King of Goths, even as it 
slammed new wave's coffin shut. This reissue appends a live run 
through of the whole thing and a disc of demos and outtakes. 


ts ‘BOOK 
The Shallows 


Nicholas Carr expands his intriguing argument that the Internet is 

literally changing our brains—for the worse. Constantly distract 
8| ed by e-mail and text-messaging, we are slowly losing our ability to 
read deeply and at length. Good luck with these 200-plus pages! 
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If you think public backlash has humbled Kanye West, 
think again. The first song to leak from his upcoming al 
bum Good Ass Job is a spiteful rant against his detractors. 
Kanye admits he’s egotistic but says, “At the end of the day 
I'm killin’ thiss___.” And you know what? He is. 


Top Chef: D.C. 
From Senate bean soup to the White House kitchen garden, Wash 
ington enjoys food with its politics. This season, 17 aspiring chefs 
explore the capital's cuisine, with power-player cameos and a visit 
to the CIA (the spy agency, not the Culinary Institute of America). 


| Portugal vs. Brazil 
| Colonizer meets colo- 


| Europe clash of the 





For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 
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VIEWERS’ GUIDE 


World Cup 2010 


THIRTY DAYS. SIXTY-FOUR MATCHES. 
That’s a lot of soccer, and only true die 
hards (and those without day jobs) are 
going to catch all of it. As the World Cup 


| kicks offin South Africa, here are six first 
| round games everyone should see. 


England vs. the U.S. 

These teams haven’t met in the World 
Cup since 1950, when the U.S. pulled off 
a miracle 1-0 win. England is the favorite 
here, but another miracle isn’t out of the 
question. (June 12, 2:30 p.m. E.T, on ABC) 


Ivory Coast vs. Portugal 

Superstars Didier Drogba and Cristiano 
Ronaldo duke it out for the title of world’s 
second-best player, after Argentina’s 
Lionel Messi. (June 15, 10 a.m. E.T. on ESPN) 


Argentina vs. South Korea 

The mercurial Diego Maradona returns 
as a coach to the tournament that made 
his name (good and bad) as a player. Plus: 
Messi! (June 17, 7:30 a.m. E.T. on ESPN) 


France vs. South Africa 

Bafana Bafana may be underdogs, but 
they'll have a raucous home crowd behind 
them. And once fearsome France only just 


| squeaked into this year’s tournament. 
| (June 22, 10 a.m. E.T. on ESPN2) 


| Cameroon vs. Netherlands 
| Two very different playing styles face 


off: European flair vs. African physical 
ity. Will the unstoppable force 
battle the immovable object 

to a draw? (June 24, 2:30 p.m. 
E.T, on ESPN2) 





nized in the biggest 
Latin America 


first round. Expect 
acracker if both 
teams needa win 

to advance. (June 25, 
10 a.m. E.T. on ESPN) 


Lion in action Cameroon 
forward Samuel Eto’o 
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Run for the Border. My hometown is 
boycotting the state of Arizona. The 
least I can do is expense a trip there 


LATELY I FEEL AS IF I’M BEING FORCED TO CHOOSE 
between Mexicans and Arizonans, two groups I find 
adorably quaint. Each loves the elderly, Jesus Christ, 
eating outside, bad music and not the gays. But since 
SB1070, Arizona’s law allowing cops to ask people to 
show their citizenship papers, is making us all pick 
sides, I’m going Mexicans. That’s because I believe that 
over the course of American history, our country has 
come out net positive on the whole immigrant thing. 

However, when I heard there was a group of fellow An- 
gelenos, “Buy Arizona! Now,” that was responding to our 
city’s official boycott of Arizona by going to Phoenix to 
spend lots of money, I decided to join them. Re- 
gardless of my feelings about the law, this was 
a great chance for me to be politi- 
cally active. I’m less a marching 
and chanting kind of guy thana 
shopping and drinking one. 

Although the following is all 
completely true, to protect the 
innocent, some of the names 
have been changed on my 
expense report. The innocent 
is me, and the names weren’t 
changed so much as invented 
to make it look as ifI didn’t eat 
expensive meals alone. 

Since the first official Buy 
Arizona! Now weekend event 
wasn't until 8:30 p.m. and my 
Southwest Airlines flight ($321.40) arrived at 3:20, I drove 
my Hertz rental car ($127.89) straight to Pizzeria Bianco 
($80.27), where I bought a drink for a guy named Ted for 
no reason at all, unless you count caring about our coun- 
try as a reason. The pizza was so incredible that I did not 
ask the Mexican guys who made it for their papers. 

I checked into my room at the Camelback Inn, for 
which Buy Arizona! Now had negotiated a discount price of 
$139 anight. I wasn’t sure what purpose it served to nego- 
tiate discounts at a “buycott,” but to be safe, I headed to the 
bar at BLT Steak to spend the difference. I was joined by the 
two Buy Arizona! Now organizers—Sonja Schmidt, host of 
the conservative comedy show Left Exposed on PJTV.com, 
and Tony Katz, a talk-radio host—their spouses and just six 
other people. We were all going to have to spend a lot more 
money than my editors and I had anticipated. 

At the bar, Schmidt had organized a Conservative 
Night of Comedy with appetizers and drinks ($30). There 
were a lot of jokes about the Weather Underground and 
Nancy Pelosi that would have been funnier if I read con- 
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servative blogs and had many more drinks. Afterward, 
I talked to Cindy and Doug Youngblood, who had flown 
in from Palm Bay, Fla. “We have a grandchild coming. 
We have construction on our house,” said Cindy, who 
teaches American government to r1th-graders. “But 
this was important. To get our government to listen.” 

If Obama can’t hear Cindy’s spa haircut, Hummer tour 
and the $120 she dropped at the gift shop on Navajo pot 
tery, a metal sculpture and a book signed by Sandra Day 
O'Connor, then democracy is holding out for jewelry. 

The next day, while hundreds of people attended 
a pro-SBr070 rally at the capitol, I went shopping in 
Scottsdale with Sonja and her husband. The stores were 

nearly deserted, which had less to do with the 
boycott than with the fact that 
Arizona destroyed its economy 
by building enough empty 
houses for all other 49 states to 
move into. I entered a clothing 
store called Jacquie O Trends 
where there was a jar to put 
prayers in for the designer to 
pray over. When I told Veronica 
Martinez, the woman behind 
the counter, why we were in 
town, she told us she didn’t 
love the new law and liked the 
boycott even less. “It’s getting 
out of hand. We need to help 
each other,” she said. Still, I 
think there might be a prayer about us in that jar. 

That night, I went to the official Buy Arizona! Now 
Scotch tasting at the Westin Kierland Resort & Spa ($28 
with discount). The only other patriot to join me was Ben 
Freedman, a local video producer. After four generous 
pours, we met the rest of the group for cigars. But after an 
hour watching my weak-willed compatriots share nachos, 
I knew [had to focus on my political mission. So I went to 
a restaurant called FnB, where | ate delicious local dishes 
and tried four great Arizona wines ($111.52 + $5 parking). I 
doubt if even Sarah Palin has drunk an Arizona wine. 

The next morning before my flight, I went to the 
Buy Arizona! Now breakfast at my hotel ($21.58) and 
said goodbye to my new friends. I still disagreed with 
them, but hearing their opinions made me understand 
the complexity of immigration policy, boycotts and the 
placement of exclamation points. I believe we can find 
an acceptable compromise on immigration. Which very 
well might be that instead of producing papers, immi- 


grants would have to produce credit cards. a 
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re To Change the world 
Join the movement: 
September 29-30 


BEYON 


S ORT is an initiative that harnesses the power of sport to improve communities around the 
world. Itis led — by people who can drive change. Tony Blair is its Chairman. Its Ambassadors include Senator Bill 
Bradley, Major League Baseball star Derek Jeter, Olympic legend Michael Johnson and two-time FIFA Women’s 
World Cup winner Julie Foudy. It has been supported by world leaders like Archbishop Desmond Tutu, seminal 
athletes like Dikembe Mutombo, and works with prominent organizations including the NBA, NFL, NHL, and MLB. 
In areas affected by poverty, crime and social upheaval, Beyond Sport believes that sport can transform lives. The 
annual Beyond Sport Summit collides those who use sport as a vehicle to create social impact, with influencers from 
the world of business, government and federations whose attitudes and decisions can have substantial impact. This 
year’s Summit is taking place in Chicago between September 29-30. By attending, you can have your say and help 
to bring about social change through sport. Simply log on to www.beyondsport.org where you will find all the details. 
Join the movement. Change the world. 
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